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ABSTRACT 

The South Douglas County Early Childhood Education 
Project serves preschool children from 3 to 5 years old and 
handicapped children from birth to age 5. The program^ designed to 
establish a parent-school partnership^ brings teaching ideas and 
materials to the homes of participating families. Parents control the 
educational process^ aided by community coordinators who visit homes 
once every tv?o weeks to explain each learning package to parents^ 
assist, if requested, in teaching the tasks, and suggest additional 
materials and methods. Group meetings and field trips are held 
periodically. The specialized component of the program, .for 
handicapped children, operates in basically the same way as the basic 
component outlined above, except that home visits are made initially 
two or three times a week and then once a week. Parents choose to 
place their children in this program and control the amount and kind 
of material presented. The evaluation of the first year focuses. on 
accomplishment of instructioaal objectives (motor coordination, 
social adjustment, and cognitive tasks) and of teaching objectives 
(success of the community coordinators in interaction with 
participating families) . Evaluation of the latter set of objectives 
was based j^n part on a beginning- and end-of*year response by parents 
to a survey questionnaire. An evaluation of the management component 
and the program implementation is also included. A preliminary cost 
analysis is given. (KM) 
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South Douglas County 
Early Childhood Education Project 



BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECl' 



The South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Project was 
conceived as a result of a semi-formal assessment of the educational 
needs of children in the South Douglas County area conducted during 
the 1968-69 school year. The most apparent conclusion of this assess- 
ment was that a high percentage of students, as based on analyses 
prepared by teacher and coirounity advisory groups, were entering 
school with performance abilities in cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor areas far below the level of expectation for entering 
first-grade children. 

This conclusion led to a more formal needs assessment and to 
more detailed planning during the 1969-70 academic year. District 
wide standardized achievement testing along with a detailed !5urvey 
of learner and basic program needs formed the cornerstone of this 
second appraisal. Subsequent data, which showed that from one-third 
to one-half of the children in grades 1, 2, and 3 were performing 
within the lowest quart ile in basic language and mathematical skill 
areas and that the drop-out rate of high school students ranged 
from 11-25% over the previous 5 years, were both startling and 
revealing. As a result, not only were specific programs and 
iiui:)vaLions injected into the regular elementary school process but 
also it was d2cided that the area of pre-school education was vital 
to the overall goal of alleviating future educational leartiin^ 
problems. A traditional formal kindergarten was deemed too expensive 
and impractical a pre-school program relative to the present and 
probable future economic capabilities of the school district. 
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Hence, an innovative and novel pre-school pilot program, 
planned during the Utter half of the 1969-70 school year, was 
implemented during the 1970-71 acadsmic year. Twenty-seven 
children under the tutelage of a paraprofessional participated. 
The relat ive ly I owe r c ost pe r pup i I , the enthus iast ic response of 
the comnunity, and the overwhelming success for the participating 
4 and 5 year old children led to the decision to incorporate a 
similar early childhood education program on a district-wide basis. 
Such a program was planned, funded under Title IN - ESEA, and 
emerged as the South Douglas Count;^ Karly Childhood Education Project. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 

The South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Project is 
designed to serve approximately 450 3, 4, and 5 year old children, 
and about 40 handicapped children from birth to age 5, in three 
school districts located in southern Douglas County. The districts 
served are Days Creek, Riddle, and South Umpqua. The latter school 
district includes the towns of Myrtle Creek, Canyonville, and Tri-Clty, 
Oregon. The region may be secribed as rural with lumbering, farming, 
and mining forming the economic base of the three communities. 

There are three ass';mptions upon which the Project is based 
and from which the b;?sic operational processes flow. Firstly, it 
is assumed that parents can be adequate and efficacious teachers. 
This means that any "failure" will be construed as one of "program 
failure". Secondly, the program is designed to establish a parent 
and school partnership for the express purpose of encouraging and 
stimulating the educational growth and development of children. 
Combining this consideration and the first assumption, it follows 
that the school or educational institution in the community is a 
resource which provides materials and services to the members of the 
community. In short, the function of the school becomes one of pro- 
vision rather than imposition. And thirdly, it is the intent of 
the Project to maximize the individual differences and capabilities 
of each child who participates in the program. 

The general process of the program, a consequence of the three 
aforementioned assumptions, is one of bringing ideas and Tiaterials, 
which are designed for varied and diverse learning experiences, to 
the homes of the participating families. Community coordinators. 
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mothers residing in the respective communities which are served 
by the Project, visit homes once every two weeks. Their function 
revolves around presenting and explaining each learning package to 
the parents, assisting the parents in teaching the tasks if requested 
to do so, and suggesting additional materials and methods, already 
present in the home, which might be used to provide other learning 
activities for the participating children. It is important to note 
that the parents control the educational process. They determine 
both the kind of materials and the manner in which they will be 
used, if they are to be used at all. In addition to the home visits, 
small group (6 person) reading **parties** and/or field trips are held 
each 6 weeks. Both parents and children and community coordinators 
meet for a two-hour period at a school room within each local school 
district. The purpose of these group activities is to develop the 
ability to work and learn in other than an individual setting. 

The component of the Project dealing with handicapped children, 
the specialized component, involves the same general process con- 
tained in the basic component outlined above. Initially, community 
coordinators visit the homes of children with special educational 
needs two or three times a week. As parents and children become 
familiar with and comfortable in utilizing the learning procedures 
and materials provided by the program, home visits are provided on 
a weekly basis. Commensurate with the assumption that individual 
differneces and capabilities of children will be maximized, partici- 
pants are designated for this component of the Project in terms of 
educational skill deficiencies as opposed to physical or intellectual 
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diif iciencies. Also, parents maintain the primary selection role. 
That is, if a child's parents feel that he is unable to cope with 
the lessons provided by the basic component then specialized 
^educational methods and materials, which provide the same learning 
experiences but in smaller and less complex steps, are provided. 
Children may also participate in this component of the program, 
exclusive of the basic component, if their parents so decide. Once 
again, the key concepts involved in the specialized educational 
component of the Project are parental selection and educational 
skill accomplishment. 

The third component of the Project is that of management. 
The management staff, consisting of a project director, a curriculum 
designer, a supervisor of community coordinators, an educational 
specialist, and an evaluator, provides the basic direction, develop- 
ment, and coordination of the Project processes, materials, and 
experiences. 

The expected and hoped for outcomes of the Project are both 
immediate and future. Those immediate results are defined in 
behavioral terms and will be outlined in more detail in subsequent 
sections of this report. But more importantly, it is hoped that 
the processes and experiences which the program provides and engenders 
will lead to certain future outcomes which are less tangible than the 
immediate effects and more vital to the process of education. These 
somewhat illusory goals have been characterized as "exploratory 
objectives". By involving both families and the community in the 
process of education and by evolving such an educational partnership. 
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it is hoped that the focus and structure of the school will 
- attempt to maximize the needs of individual children, that an 
atmosphere of acceptance of diversity and a quest ive attitude 
will be valued by both the home and the school, that children ' 
patterns of success will be enhanced, and that the sense of 
competence, usefulness, and belongingness of parents, children 
and other members of the community will be increased* 



GENERAL GOALS OF THE PROJECT 



Overall Goals - Exploratory Objectives 

This aspect of the Early Childhood Education Project is 
designed to provide guidelines and to aid in monitoring the 
possible longitudinal results of the entire thrust of the program. 
The objectives relating to this element of the Project are best 
considered as hypotheses or desired outcomes. Hence, they are 
three- to five-year goals, not results to be achieved at the end 
of one year. Moreover, all of these objectives are interrelated 
and any given goal cannot be accurately evaluated in isolation. 
Because of this general framework within which these exploratory 
objectives should be viewed, no judgments of accomplishment can 
be made at present. However ^ certain procedures have been activated 
which will allow judgments to be xoa4e regarding progress toward the 
success or failure of accomplishment, three to five years from now. 
The remainder of the discussion, then, will outline the procedures 
that have been or will be activated in an effort to monitor progress 
toward these goals. 

The overall goal of the Project is to establish a partnership 
between the school and the coninunity. An initial endeavor in this 
regard accrued when the consnunity coordinators began visiting the 
homes of the families who chose to participate* If this initial step 
in the formation of this educational partnership is to continue. 
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however, certain things must happen. It seems evident that in order 
for this union to occur, the parents must feel that they a^-e a viral 
part of the educational process. 

One objective ot the Project consequently arises: increasing the 
sense of competence, usefulness* and be 1 ong ingne s s of parents, children, 
and other members of the community. Preliminary efforts with respect to 
accomplishing this objective have been undertaken. Parent suggestions 
pertaining to curriculum are being solicited, included, and noted in the 
Project lesson packages. Moreover, it was hoped that the materials and 
teaching procedures provided by the program would strengthen parent 
teaching skills, generate ideas for learning experiences for their 
children, and stimulate recognition of the educational content in events 
that occur every day in one's home. As will be outlined in detail in 
the section of this report which discusses the progress of the teaching 
phase of the Project, these behaviors are beginning to occur. 

But in order to carry this partnership into the operation of the 
process of education as it occurs more formally in school, additional 
events must transpire. A second objective of the Project is to change 
supposed negative attitudes toward education. And a third is to modify 
the home and school environment such that an atmosphere of acceptance 
of diversity and a questive attitude are valued. Rather than to speak of 
change, which in this context has negative connotations, it is more 
realistic to think of these outcomes in terms of establishment of 
conditions or situations. Tn this regard, it is the goal of the Project 
to establish positive attitudes toward education and to establish a 
-uestive attitude and an acceptance of diversity as conditions which 
the partnership feels are valuable to the process of education. The 
important consideration is that these conditions will be present at 



Che end of the Project operational period. It may be a matter of 
maintaining existing conditions or it may be a matter of establishing 
different ones. But within the framework of the Project operation, 
whether any change has taken plarr * - eg objective-, are accomplished 
is inmate rial. 

The unpli«:ation of the two objectives just discussed leads to a 
fourth, constituting the focus and structure of the primary grade 
school so that it adap::s readily to che needs of individual children. 
Initial efforts have begun in this regard. It is presently the intent 
to set up an experimental first grade classroom in che South Umpqua 
School District which will operate within the basic modal of the process 
of education utilised by the Early Childhood Education Project. It is 
anticipated that both the home visitation asp^-ot and Lhe direct instruction- 
criterion referenced approach to providing learning experiences will be 
employed. Hence, the educational partnership will be continued and the 
educational experiences provided will be personalized. 

And finally, as the aforementioned conditions and structure within 
which to conduct the process of education ara established it is hoped 
that children's patterns of success will be' enhanced 'a fifth objective), 
that an attitude of high aspiration-high achievement will obtain ^ a sixth 
objective), and that reading readiness and reading achievement will be 
maintained at a high level (a seventh objective),. 

FroD an evaluation standpoint, then, no baseline data collection 
procedure need be activated immediately but rather pertinent information 
will be gathered near the completion of the entire three- to five-year 
Project operation period. With that descriptive information then at 
hand such as the existence and activity of community education groups. 
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school bond election results, school attendance patterns, student 
achievement patterns, teacher attendance patterns, and school 
vandalism incidence rates, an evaluative judgment can then be made 
in comparison with this historical descriptive information. 
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F irst-year Goa Is 



The objectives delineated for the lirst year of Project 
operation and the state of their accomplishment are outlined below. 

1. Write curricula for children at the three pre-school levels 
served by the program. 

Fourteen lessons and a sununer lesson packet have 
been prepared lor first-year and for second-year 
students at all three age levels. During tiie next 
project year the third-year curriculum will be 
developed. 

For the most part, commercially prepared niaterials 
are being utilized in the specialized ^landicapped) 
component. These niaterials provide learning experi- 
ences for children from birth to age 6. 

2. Test, revise, and refine curricula for use in ensuing Project 
years. 

The revision and refinement of the first- and 
second-year curricula used in the basic component 
is scheduled to commence in July, 1972. The third- 
year curriculum will be developed and field-tested 
during the 1972-73 Proiect operational year when 
approximately 10 families and children will reach 
this level of learning experience* 

With regard to the specialized component, modifi- 
cation and adaptation oi the curricula for use in 
the home by the parents of participating children 
is a continuous process. 

3. Test and compare performance objectives against children's actual 
performance at each age and ability level. 

Baseline and post-year data with respect to children's 
accomplishments on the Project Instructional objec- 
tives in the basic component has been gathered. 
Moreover, monitoring of youngsters' progress on 
individual objectives was begun in November, 1971 
and has continued on an approximate 6'-week basis 
through May, 1972. 

For the specialized component, baseline data for 
successful performance on any given skill is col- 
lected when that skill is Initially selected as a 
learning experience by the child^s family. Moni- 
toring of the youngsters » progress is continual. 



Identify the most promising procedures, instruments, and 
techniques for continued operation of this program in its 
present setting, as well as those most promising for replica- 
tion in similar and dissimilar settings. 

This aspect of the Project evaluation is dis* 
cussed in detail in the "Implementation 
Evaluation" section of this report. 

Identify additional training needs of present teachers in the 
primary grades. 

The summer program involving 5-year old children 
who participated in the Project during the pre- 
ceding year will serve as the training environ- 
ment for teachers (as well as a learning situation 
for children). The ideas, necessary attitudes, 
and required teaching processes utilized in 
maintaining a learning center, diagnostic- 
prescriptive, student and teacher directed class- 
room are to be emphasized. 
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PROGRESS OF THE PROJECT 



Baste Component - Instructional 

This element of the basic component has been in operation for 8 

months. There are 38 instructional objectives that constitute the 

central thrust of this section of the program (see Table 1). At 

this time, the following kinds of data are available: 

^ Bench-mark data concerning the accomplishment 
of first grade children, who have had little or 
no coordinated pre-school education program, on 
the Project instructional objectives. 

^ Reliability data involving the efficacy of the 
Student Behavioral Checklist (SBC) as a recording 
instrument for observational judgments. 

^ Baseline data regarding the level of accomplishment 
on the Project instructional objectives for all 
3, 4, and 5 year old children participating in this 
section of the program. 

^ Baseline and interval monitoring data with respect 
to the accomplishment of individual lesson objec- 
tives for all 3, 4, and 5 year old children partici- 
pating in this facet of the program. 

^ Past-year data reflective of the progress of chil- 
dren during 1 year of participation in the Project. 

Bench-mark data on first grade children presently attending school 
in each of the three participating school districts is displayed in 
Tables 2A, 2B, and 2C. The horizontal line on these graphs indicates 
the total number of instructional objectives successfully accomplished 
and the vertical line indicates the total number of children who have 
Successfully accomplished a given number of skills. Performance of 
the 38 objectives was judged by their respective classroom teachers. 
T!iese data clearly demonstrate the fact that the majority of skills 
for which the Project is committed to teach are not mastered in the 
absence of such a program. It can be seen that all first graders could 
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successfully perform at least 20 tasks (Days Creek), 22 tasks (Riddle), and 
7 tasks (South Umpqua). Moreover, the Early Childhood Education Project has 
established the criterion that all children who participate in the program 
for 3 years will be able to successfully perform 90% of the objectives. The 
tables indicate, respectively, that only 3 (19%), 20 (44%) and 16 (12%) of the 
children met this criterion. It is important to note that most children in the 
Riddle school district (Table 2B) have been involved in a pre- school 
educational experience for a period of three to eight months prior to 
entering the first grade. That the need for such a program and that 
considerable room for accomplishment by the Project exists, is manifest. 

In conjunction with the assessment of first grade youngsters 
currently enrolled in the participating school districts, a study of 
the reliability of observational judgments using the Student Behavioral 
Checklist (SBC) was conducted. This was made possible by the fact that 
three first grade classrooms utilize half-time teachers; one teaches in 
the morning, the other in the afternoon. Each half-time teacher indepen- 
dently rated each of the children in her classroom on selected objectives* 
The results are presented in Table 3. 

Since the various statistical tests that were used in the data 
analysis were not independent and since it was desired that the overall 
level of significance be kept at p < .05, each test was made at a level 
of significance of p < .001. When viewed as a whole, a i? test used to 
approximate binomial probabilities showed that there was significantly 
more agreement than disagreement, agreement "yes" than "no", and 
agreement "yes" than disagreement in judgment among the pairs of raters 
than would be expected on a "chance" (i.e., P = .5) basis. As might be 
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expected from these outcomes, there were significantly more scores 
above the median (i.e., high scores) than below the median. There 
were also significantly fewer agreements "no" than disagreements. 
Comparisons between the groups of raters using a test to compare 
the similarity of population proportions generally showed that 
group 1 was different from groups 2 and 3 whereas the judgment 
patterns between groups 2 and 3 were usually similar. The raters 
who comprised group 1 had significantly fewer agreements than dis- 
agreements, agreements "yes" than disagreements, and agreements '*no" 
than disagreements. This group also had significantly more agreements 
"yes" than agreements "no" when compared to the other two groups. 
Closer inspection of the data from group 1 revealed that one judge 
indicated a "yes" judgment almost twice as frequently as the other. 
This would account for the findings as presented since this judgment 
pattern would increase the chance for disagreement, limit the chance 
of agreement, and narrow the field of agreement (when it did occur) 
to a "yes" judgment. Just why this judgment pattern occurred in 
the case of group 1 is open to speculation. 

In viewing this reliability study from an overall perspective 
It seems that while the number of agreements between judges was high, 
this tended to occur when judging success. There appeared to be some 
reluctance on the part of the observers to judge lack of success* It 
would appear that there is a tendency to overrate the performance of 
first grade youngsters on this set of performance objectives* 
However, the net result Is that further field testing of the SBC 
Is warranted* 
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The analysis of inter- rater reliability of observational judgment, 
and the collection of bench-mark data concerning the successful perform- 
ance of first grade youngsters on the Project instructional objectives, 
was also used to determine which, if any, skills were learned by most 
children without having participated in a pre-school program. For 
these objectives, then, no direct instruction would be warranted. The 
results of this analysis are included in Table 4. Two criteria were 
utilized. One involved successful performance on the part of the 
children, viz., 90% or more could successfully perform the skill. The 
other involved the inter- rater agreements, viz., the number of agreements 
had a less than + .0005 chance of occurring. In this latter case, the 
individual level of significance was purposely set very high in order to 
control the over-all level of significance at p £ .05. The number of 
"don^t know" responses was also considered to be important. The critical 
area for this aspect of the analysis was set at 10% or more such judgmenti 

It may be seen from Table 4 that objectives 20, 21, 25, 28, 
30, and 38 were successful lly performed by 90% or more of the current 
group of first grade children in each of the participating school 
districts, and there was also a high degree of agreement in judgment 
among the raters. Moreover, objectives 1, 3, and 5 could be successfully 
performed by most first graders. For these 9 objectives, then, no 
direct instructional activities will be provided by the Project. 
However, these skills have been deemed important for children as they 
become involved in a formal process of education and so will be monitored 
by the program, particularly with regard to 5 year old children. If 
needed, direct instruction' will be provided on a personalized basis. 
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Certain of the objectives, as may be observed in Table 4, received a 
high number of "don't know" judgments. This indicates that more 
refinement is necessary with respect to the wording of the objective 
or perhaps that a more specific test of the skill is required. For 
those objectives which fall within the critica.1 rejection region and 
did not have a significant number of "agreement" judgments, viz., 
numbers 6, 10, 17, 27, 32, and 34, the criterion of successful 
accomplishment for any individual child will have to be made more stringent. 

Baseline data for the 3, 4, and 5 year old youngsters who are 
participating in the Early Childhood Education Program has been collected 
and is depicted in Tables 5A, 5B, and 5C. The horizontal line on these 
graphs indicates a parjticular instructional objective (compare Table 1) 
and the vertical line indicates the proportion of participating children 
who successfully performed each of the objectives. Assessment of the 
children's performance was done by the Project community coordinators 
during the first two home visits and the first group reading "party". 
As was the case with first grade children, a large proportion of 
youngsters in the program could successfully perform objectives 
20, 21, 28, and 38. There was also a steady progression of the 
proportion of children who were able to successfully perform the 
skills delineated in objectives 1, 3, and 5 as these children matured. 
On the other hand, certain of the objectives had a low rate (less 
than 50%) of successful accomplishment, viz., numbers 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 13, 14, and 22, and for the most part were highly reliable in 
terms of observational judgement. 

Other general indications may also be drawn from these data. 
For the most part, 4 and 5 year old children were alike in their 
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accomplishment on a given objective. The 3 year old child usually 
performed at a lower level than the older youngsters. However, all 
three ages performed similarly low on objectives 10, 13, & 14 and 
commensurately high on objectives 20, 21, 25, 28, & 38. Furthermore, 
the 5 year old children were more successful than the 4 year old 
participants on objectives 7, 11, & 12. When compared with first 
graders, the 5 year olds (who in almost all cases manifested the 
highest proportion of success of the three age groups in the program), 
were within 10% of the first graders on objectives 6, 12, 15, 18, 
22, 27, & 29. All these results, then, revealed and delineated the 
outline of the curriculum for first-year participants and aided in 
delineating areas where direct instruction might be concentrated. 

And finally, in accordance with the reliability study, no judge- 
ment was made with respect to successful performance on objectives 
24, 26, and 32-37. For these latter skills, a criterion of three 
successive identical judgements will be employed before a definitive 
judgement of success will be made. Furthermore, direct instruc 
tional procedures and a more detailed evaluation of these social 
skills will be included as part of the 4-week summer program involving 
5 year old participants. 

Besides the 38 general instructional objectives there are 
objectives delineated for each lesson presented to an individual 
child. Home visitations began in October and to date 14 lessons 
and a surraner packet have been presented to all participating families. 
Data regarding successful accomplishment of the objectives for these 
lessons is presented in Tables 6A, 6B, and 6C. It is apparent from 
these data that the participating youngsters have made good progress 
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toward mastery of these lesson objectives. It is important to note 
that the progress of 3-year old children is occurring at a less rapid 
rate than that of the 4- and 5-year old youngsters. This outcome is 
consistent with the curricular pattern designed for the 3 year old 
and 4 & 5 year old levels. Also, the fact that the level of success- 
ful accomplishment by the 3-year old children for many of the skills 
has approached that exhibited by first grade children (viz., identifi- 
cation of the 8 basic colors, cutting, pasting, knowledge of the use 
of positional/directional words, and identification of the letters of 
the alphabet), and the fact that the accomplishment by the 4- year old 
youngsters has surpassed that of first grade children for many of 
these same skills as well as additional ones (viz*, knowledge of left 
& right, identification of the numbers I-IO, writing one's name, and 
counting objects I- 10), leads to the conclusion that these are learned 
rather than maturational skills. 

In addition, when the progress of 5 year old youngsters, who 
have participated in the program for only one year, is compared 
with that of first grade children, who have not been involved in 
a year- long preschool education program (see Table 7), some inter- 
esting outcomes are manifested. The performance of 5 year olds as 
a group was significantly beyond that of first graders for objectives 
4, 6, 9^11, 13, 15, 17-19, 22, & 23 (p ^ .0009; overall ^Clevel ^ .05). 
Curiously, the accomplishment of 5 year olds was significantly poorer 
than that of first graders on objectives 3, 5, 16, 20, 21, 25, 28, & 38. 
Objectives 3, 5, 20, 21, 25, 28, & 38 were considered to be, in light 
of the performance of first grade children, maturational skills. It 
does not seem plausible that this is the case in this situation since 
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only about 5 months ditference in age separates these two groups. On 
the other hand, it was learned from the reliability study that teachers 
generally were more consistent when judging "success" than when judging 
"failure". This may mean that the reported accomplishments of first 
graders are somewhat inflated. With respect to objective 16, the fact 
that first grade children were observed after one month of school had 
elapsed gave those students additional time and provided them with 
instruction beyond that presented to Program participants, which may 
have served to increase the performance of first graders. The outcome 
on this particular objective, then, is not particularly surprising. 

Viewing the overall accomplishments of 5 year old Project partici- 
pants in relation to those of first graders, the number of skills on 
which the performance of 5 year olds equaled or surpassed that of first 
graders was beyond that expected by chance (Z = 2-50, + p ^ .01) as 
revealed by a test approximating a binomial to a normal distribution. 
In sum, the progress and accomplishments exhibited by this group of 
Project participants, as well as the success of 3 and 4 year old 
participating children, lends a good deal of credepce to the efficacy 
of the Project instructional materials and procedures as well as to 
the competency of the teaching supplied by the participating parents. 
Moreover, the successes that were demonstrated by the 5 year old young- 
sters, c.f., objectives 9-15 & 17-19, have major consequences for the 
general teaching process and the curriculum which might be employed in 
the future first grade classrooms. 



TABLE I 

Early Childhood Education Project 
Instructional Objectives 
Basic Component 



1. to hop on 1 foot for at least 2 consecutive hops; 

2. to skip, using feet alternately, for at least 3 consecutive skips; 

3. to stand on 1 foot for 10 seconds without the other foot touching; < 

4. to stand on each foot, alternately, with eyes closed, for 5 " 
seconds without the other foot touching; 

5. to walk continuously for 3 yards on toes without touching heels J 
on floor; -h 

6. to cut out 2 plane figures, one with at least 1 curved line and | 
the other with at least 1 straight line; i 

7. to tie a shoelace in an ordinary bow knot which, when pulled 

apart, will not form a new knot; !; 

i 

8. to use crayons to draw a human figure without copy which includes j 
a head, body, arms, and legs: ^ 

9. to recite the alphabet from memory giving all 26 letters in the 

proper order. Mistakes in order or pronunciation, if any, must r 
be spontaneously corrected by the child; ; 

10. when shown an individual letter or when asked to select a letter 
from a field of 3-5, the child will be able to correctly name 
each of the 26 upper case letters. Mistakes in naming, if any, 
must be spontaneously corrected by the child; 

11. to correctly print his first name using the alphabet letters 
contained in the Noble & Noble alphabet chart; 

12. to consecutively count out loud each of 10 identical small objects, 
e.g., buttons, pennies, blocks, fingers, without error; 

13. when shown an individual number or when asked to select a number 
from a field of 3, 4, or 5 objects, the child will be able to 
correctly name each of the numbers 1-10. Mistakes, if any, must 
be spontaneously corrected by the child; 

14. to write each of the numbers 1-9, not necessarily in order or , 
all at one time. A mistake, if made, must be spontaneously i 
corrected by the child; : 

15. to correctly indicate right and left in 3 out of 5 directional J 
tasks. This task must be done without the aid of peers; | 

% 



TABLE 1 (cont>d.) 



16. to correctly pronounce the compound consonants in each of the 
following words: basket, bottle, tree, green, thank, please, 
sister, brother, school, and charm indicating that baby talk 
is gone; 

17. when shown an individual color or when asked to select a color 
from a field of 4, the child will be able to name each of the 

8 basic colors, i.e., red, blue, green, yellow, orange, purple, 
black, and brown from crayons, pictures, or in nature: 

J8. to demonstrate the meaning of familiar positional words in 
terms of use, e.g., when asked to crawl under a table, the 
child can do so. The child must be able to demonstrate the 
• meanings of at least 7 positional words: on, off, under, over, 
' between, above, and below; 

19. to be able to follow a sequence of at least 4 verbal directions. 
Mistakes, if any, must be spontaneously corrected by the child; 

20. to wash his hands and face without help such that they are clean; 

21. to care for self at each toilet, requiring no assistance with 
paper or clothing; 

22. to tell his own full name and residence address including street, 
house number, and city. Mistakes, if any, must be spontaneously 
corrected by the child. (Rural residents are not necessarily to 
include house number); 

23. to be able to use paste materials such that the pasted objects 
do not fall off the backing material when dry; 

24. to be able to participate in a project conceived by him or one 
suggested by someone else» e*g«» make a scrapbook, to define 
the structure and content of the project, and to complete that 
project to his satisfaction; 

25. to dress self unaided for any occasion including fastening 
buttons and zippers completely and getting shoes on appropriate 
feet but not necessarily tying ribbons or other types of 
drawstrings; 

2^. to open simple cartons such as small school milk cartons, 

packages, bottles unaided and without spilling the contents; 



ERIC 



TABLE 1 (ccrt*d.) 



27. to recite simple verses or sing a song of 4 lines or more. 
This task could be accomplished individually or with the 
child as part of a group but not necessarily in front of 
a group; 

28* to sit and listen to a story told or read to a group of 
3-6 children for a period of at least 5 minutes; 

29. to tell a simple story of at least 3 sentences. The story 
may be one which has been told to him or one which he creates. 
The story may be told to another individual or in a small 
group (3-6 persons) situation; 

30. to share things such as toys, books, and crayons with other 
children* The child must give up the object to another child 
or adult when requested without hitting or crying. The 
second child or adult must willingly give the object back to 
the original child, or if requested by that child. This type 
of behavior must occur at least twice: 

31. to take turns getting drinks, using materials, and entering 
buildings and vehicles. The child must allow others to 
precede him or offer to others in the group to precede him, 
and he must precede others if such opportunity is offered 

to him. This behavior should occur such that the child is not 
always last nor always first and should occur at least twice. 
The child must not hit, push, or engage in other kinds of 
disparaging behavior; 

32. to take a leadership role in play with other children rather 
than an authoritarian role (i.e., pushing, bossing, bullying), 
instructing or helping them in games or other activities 
which continue for at least 5 minutes. This behavior must 
occur at least twice; 

33. to join cooperatively in imaginative play with other children, 
e.g., play tea parties, keeping store, hospital visits, 

play school, and building roads, garages, or fire engines. 
The child must both receive and carry out suggestions given 
by ' ..cr group members as well as give suggestions to the 
group. This behavior must occur at least twice; 

34. to play competitive games with other children and keep the 
rules of such games as hop-scotch or hide-and-seek. The 
activities must continue for at least 5 minutes and the 
behavior should occur at least twice; 



TABLE 1 (cont'd.) 



35. to play simple table games requring taking turns and keeping 
rules such as Tiddly-winks, Old Maid, Checkers, Dominoes, or 
Tic-tac-toe. The activities must continue for at least 5 
minutes and the behavior should occur at least twice; 

36. to keep simple safety rules at play on the playground or 
while riding in vehicles in at least 3 out of 5 equivalent 
situations; 

37. to travel alone in the neighborhood (2 blocks) to a store, 
the school or the school bus stop, a playground, or to a 
friend^s home at least twice; 

38. to be away from parents 2-3 hours without being upset or 
apprehensive 4 days per week for 3 weeks. 
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TABLE 3 



Analysis of Instructional Objectives - Basic Coinponent 
Inter-Rater Reliability 

AGREEMENT vs. DISAGREEMENT 





Group 1 


Group 2 


VJITUUp J 


i oca i 


Agree /Total 

Judgments 


285/ 

483 


246/ 

308 


286/ 

324 


817/ 

1115 




Zj2=-6.09* 


Z23-2.89 




Z =15.54* 

T 


AGREEMENT "YES" vs 


. AGREEMENT "NO" 








Group I 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Total 


"Yes" /Total 
Acree 


259/ 

285 


198/ 

246 


254/ 


711/ 

ftl 7 
O 1 / 




Zj2=3.45* 


Z23=-2,68 


Z ^2=0. 82 


Z^=21.16* 


AGREEMENT "YESfi vs 


. DISAGREEMENT 








Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Total 


"Yes"/"Yes"+ 
Disagree 


259/ 

457 


198/ 

260 


254/ 

292 


711/ 

1009 




Zi2=-5.22* 


Z23=-3.30* 


Zj3=..8.71* 


Z.p=13.00* 


AGREEMENT "NO" vs. 


DISAGREEMENT 










Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Total 


"No"/"No"+ 

Disagree 


26/ 

224 


48/ 

110 


32/ 

70 


106/ 

A04 




Zj2=-6.62* 


Z23-0.27 


Zj3=-6.26* 


Z^=-9.54* 



TABLE 3 (cont'd.) 



HIGH vs. LOW SCORE 



Scores /Total 
>Md. / No. of 



Scores 



Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Total 


18/ 


11/ 


18/ 


47/ 


21 


14 


18 


53 


Zj2=0.55 


Z23—2.O6 


Z^3=.1.67 


Z =5.63* 

T 



* p :^ .001 



TABLE 4 



Analysis of Instructional Objectives - Basic Component 
Critical Rejection Region for Direct Instruction 



Objective 

No, of Paired 
Number Observations 



1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 


35 


7 


32 


8 


35 


9 


53 


10 


32 


11 


53 


12 


32 


13 


18 


14 


18 


15 




o 16 


14 


17 


32 


o 18 




o 19 


21 


20 


53 


21 


53 


22 


14 


23 


53 


o 24 


35 


25 


35 


26 


21 


27 


35 


28 


35 


29 


21 


30 


53 


31 


53 


32 


39 


33 


39 


34 


39 


35 


53 


36 


35 


o 37 


21 


38 


53 



Inter^Rater Reliability 

No, of No, of 

Agreements* Disagreements* 



23 


19 


27 * 


5 


30 * 


5 


50 * 


% 
*^ 


17 


15 


39 * 


14 


26 * 


6 


18 * 


0 


18 * 


0 


13 * 


1 


17 


15 


16 * 


5 


49 * 


4 


50 * 


3 


13 * 


1 


45 * 


8 


16 


19 


32 * 


3 


1 


20 * 


23 


12 


29 * 


6 


20 * 


1 


49 * 


4 


42 * 


11 


18 


21 


17 . 


22 


18 


21 


29 


24 


15 


20 


7 


14 


50 * 


3 



Performance 

Overall No, of No, of 

"Don't Know" Successe&f> 
Satlngs# 





212 It 




lo/ 




1 OQ Jk 




1 

1 07 




4,14, 


1 


1 /• Q 


0 


lOo 


i 


iOi 


1 


100 


A 


59 




149 




182 




150 




130 


15 


97 




165 


7 


168 




150 


1 


107 


1 


210 # 




210 # 


12 


73 


2 


177 


56 # 


96 


3 


204 # 


10 


185 


2 


161 




202 # 


6 


167 




201 # 


16 


188 


19 


118 • 


21 ## 


162 


13 


170 


58 m 


127 


32 m 


169 


43 m 


133 


1 


206 # 



N = 216 
o N = 198 

Q * Criterion! p ^ .0005 
FRir * Criterion: N t 90% 
## Criterion: N ^ 10% 
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TABLE 6A 



Progress of Performance on the Early Childhood 
Education Project Lesson Objectives - Basic Component 

- 3-Year Old Children 



ERIC 



Objective (see Table 1) 
Number of participants 

Number of children who can 
identify: 

colors (17) 



Date: 



11/15/71 
115 



shapes 



directions (15) 

left & right 

ntjmbers (13) 1-10 

Number of children who can: 

stand on 1 foot w/eyes closed (4) 

skip (2) 

lace 

tie a bow (7) 
hop (1) 
cut (6) 

add to 
take away 
paste (23) 

write their name (11) 
tell their address & 

telephone number (22) 
count objects: (12) 1-10 
write numerals: (14) 1-10 
demonstrate meaning of: (18) 

up«down 

on-of f 

over-under 

between 



12/15/71 
119 



13% 
3% 



2/15/72 
120 



19% 
11% 



4/15/72 
115 



red 


37"/, 


' 82% 


83% 


83% 


green 


377. 


79% 


82% 


78% 


yellow 


25% 


68% 


76% 


79% 


blue 


55% 


71% 


75% 


81% 


orange 




72% 


80% 


82% 


purple 




45% 


72% 


70% 


brown 




39% 


60% 


71% 


black 




39% 


61% 


79% 


square 


57% 


82% 


83% 


92% 


circle 


34% 


84% 


87% 


92% 


triangle 




51% 


78% 


83% 


star 




52% 


78% 


81% 


diamond 






20% 


52% 


rectangle 






21% 


50% 


oval 






44% 


ters (10) 










1st family (C-G-O-Q) 




8% 


11% 


17% 


2nd family (B-P-R-D-K) 




3% 


8% 


14% 


3rd family (M-N-W-V-Y-A) 






3% 


10% 


4th family (E-F-T-X-H-I) 






3% 


9% 


5th family (U-J-S-Z-L) 






3% 


9% 



23% 
21% 







19% 






25% 


8% 


13% 


15% 






2% 


39% 


77% 


70% 


46% 




42% 




6% 


15% 




6% 


16% 




89% 


83% 




3% 


3% 






7% 


29% 


35% 


57% 






7% 






88% 






77% 






71% 






62% 



TABLE 6B 



Progress of Performance on the Early Childhood 
Education Project Lesson Objectives - Basic Component 

A-Year Old Children 



ERIC 



Objective (see Table 1) Date: 11/15/71 




0 /I e 770 
£.1101 1 L 


4/15/ 


Number of participants 


146 




1 CI 


151 


Number of children who can 










identify: 












colors ( 17) red 


4r/o 


887- 


94% 


0^7 

7 H/p 




green 


It 


A 77 








yellow 


It 


flik7 

O*t/o 




7Z/p 


• 


blue 


It 


OO/o 


tt 


00*/ 




orange 


It 


O ^ O' 

82% 


tt 


93 a 




purple 


tt 


78% 


90% 


91% 




brown 


ft 


80% 


87% 


92% 




black 


tt 


Aff/ 

OU/q 


tt 


yH/o 


shapes 


square 


46% 


70 *y 


V^/p 






circle 


It 


A1*/ 

uL/o 


tt 






triangle 




68% 


94% 


89% 




star 




69% 


93% 


92% 




diamond 


- 




57% 


74% 




rectangle 






52% 


65% 




oval 






62% 


alphabet letters (10) 












1st family (C-G-O-Q) 


O /.Of 


767 


ft 47 


017 




2nd family (B-P-R-D-K) 




45% 


70% 


ITU 




3rd family (M-N-W-V-Y-A) 




in 


46% 


67% 




4th family (E-F-T-X-H-I) 




11% 


36% 


60% 




5th family (U-J-S-2-L) 




12% 


30% 


54% 


directions 


(15) left & right 




65% 


71% 


74% 


numbers (13) UIO 




23% 


45% 


74% 


Number of children who can: 










stand on 1 


foot w/eyes closed (4) 








49% 


skip (2) 










60% 


lace 




13% 


61% 


66% 


69% 


tie a bow ( 7) 




19% 


25% 


35% 


hop (1) 






55% 


72% 


87% 


cut (6) 




66% 


f\ not 

90% 


85/o 


88% 


add to 








73% 


75% 


take away 








68% 


75% 


paste (23) 




77% 




86% 


93% 


write their name (11) 






40% 


62% 


tell their 


address 8t 










telephone number (22) 








29% 


count objects: (12) 1-10 


53% 


71% 


79% 


84% 


write numerals: (14) 1-10 








25% 


demonstrate meaning of: (18) 










up- down 








91% 




on-of f 








91% 




over-under 








89% 




between 








86% 



TABLE 6C 



Progress of Performance on the Early Childhood 
Education Project Lesson Objectives - Basic Component 

5-Year Old Children 



Objective (see Table 1) Date; 


11/15/71 


12/15/71 


2/15/72 


4/15/ 


Number of participants 


128 


134 


140 


141 


Number of children who can 










identify: 












colors (17) 


red 


69% 


97% 


96% 


98% 




green 


It 


96% 


It 


98% 




yellow 


It 


90% 


95% 


96% 




blue 


It 


93% 


II 


96% 




orange 


It 


957 


96% 


✓ * /o 




purple 


It 


897. 


94% 


96% 




brown 


It 


93% 


93% 


98% 




black 


It 


93% 


11 


98% 


shapes 


square 


70% 


89% 


94% 


96% 




circle 


It 


90% 


It 


98% 




triangle 




81% 


91% 


94% 




star 




82% 


89% 


96% 




d iamond 






64% 


87% 




rectangle 






60% 


80% 




oval 








78% 



alphabet letters (10) 



1st family (C-G-O-Q) 36% 


74% 


88% 


90X 


2nd family (B-P-R-D-K) 


46% 


76% 


86% 


3rd family (M-N-W-V-Y-A) 


25% 


64% 


79% 


4th family (E-F-T-X-H-I) 


22% 


51% 


69% 


5th family (U-J-S-Z-L) 


20% 


46% 


67% 


directions (15) left & right 


59% 


76% 


82% 


numbers (13) 1-10 


36% 


69% 


88% 



Number of children who can: 

stand on 1 foot w/eyes closed (4) 

skip (2) 

lace 

tie a bow (7) 
hop (1) 
cut (6) 

add to ^ 
taka away 
paste (23) 

write their name (11) 
tell their address & 

telephone number (22) 
count objects: (12) 1-10 
write numerals: (14) 1-10 
demonstrate meaning of: (18) 

up- down 

on- off 

over- under 

between 









77% 








73% 


41% 


82% 


84% 


89% 


46% 


55% 


62% 


72% 




72% 


84% 


93% 


84% 


96% 


89% 


95% 






81% 


90% 






75% 


90% 


79% 




88% 


97% 






61% 


83% 






34% 


65% 


80% 


85% 


91% 


94% 








65% 








96% 








96% 








91% 








91% 



TABLE 7 



Performance of Firs 





as Compared to 5 


jjectlve 


1st Grade 




7. Success 


1 


98 


2 


77 


3 


92 


4 


64 


5 


98 


6 


69 


7 


78 


8 


75 


9 


46 


ho 


27 


11 


69 


12 


84 


13 


69 


14 


60 


15 


45 


16 


83 


2l7 


78 


2l8 


76 


19 


54 


20 


97 


21 


97 


22 


34 


23 


82 


25 


94 


27 


75 


28 


94 


29 


77 


38 


95 



Grade (Bench-mark) Children 
r Old (1-Year) Participants 
1971-72 



5 Year Old Dlff . 

% Success 



93 


-5 


73 


-4 


77 


-15* 


77 


13* 


77 


-21* 


95 


26* 


72 


-6 


70 


-5 


76 


30* 


67 


40* 


83 


14* 


94 


10 


88 


19* 


65 


5 


82 


37* 


71 


-12* 


97 


19* 


94 


18* 


82 


28* 


82 


-15* 


82 


-15* 


65 


31* 


97 


15* 


78 


-16* 


82 


7 


83 


-11* 


77 


-0- 


76 


-19* 



^ Percentage is determined from that of 5th alphabet family for 
5 year olds (see Table 6C), 

2 Percentage is the average determined over all items in the 
objeccive (see Table 6C), 

* p ,0009 



Spec la i ize d (^o mponent - 1 nst I'uc i j ona i 

This compononL h-a s betMi m uperaLion for a i title mure than ten 
monthh, lo date, ij childreii liave bta'jj enrolled, iwo L\pes of 
youngsters usuaM> patticipate in thin component ol the Project, 
One is the chMdwho ha.s severe? in«painnenLb in learning capacity 
due to genetic ananio! ies u*,^,, nion><o I i snu , hrain dama^;e, severe 
coordination problems te,^,, spasticity. ^ iimited sensory capacity 
blindne.s, deafness), or gross intellectual deficits. More 
often than not, many of these symptoms will be exhibited by a single 
child. The other t\pe ol child who wou 1 d participate in this com- 
ponent of the Project is one who has a severe learning problem in 
a single area, most often that of speech and language. This latter 
kind of child would receive educational m-nterials from both the 
basic and the specialized Project curricula. 

The primary selection factor for participation m this component 
is that of parental request. After the parents of a particular child 
have requested such help, a coordinator from the specialized staff 
visits the home, diagnoses the chi.j's areas ot spec ia T educat iona I 
need, presents the educational materials for which the parent has 
asked, models instructional procedures for the parent, and assists 
the parent in completing an individualized lesson checklist which 
enables the parent to monitor the child's progress. It is readily 
apparent that the educational experiences provided within tins 
component are highly personalized both from the standpoint ot parent 
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sc-iection of skills to be learned and from lh<» viewpoint oi student 
ability* Hence, it is not accurate or practical to develop an J 
appl) general instructional objectives that would pertain to everv 
youngster participating in this element oi the program* 

it should not be concluded from the foregoing discussion, however, that 
there are no commonalities within this section of the program* v)ne common 
tliread is that the Vineland Social Maturity Scale and the Basic Concept 
Inventor;, are used as preliminary intor:'iai ion gathering devices to indicate 
areas in which a. child might most need specialized materials* A second 
instance wherein a general process is applied is that of behavior 
modification* This technique is the only one employed in teaching 
the specialized materials provided in this component. Another area 
of shared experience is that of the basic curricular materials from 
which individualized lesson materials are derived. These materials 
include: 

Self-help skill and language programs developed by 
the Exceptional Child Research Program, Teaching 
Research Division, of the University of Oregon; 

The Frostig Prog r am for the Development of Visual 
Perception program; 

The Distar Language Instructional System ; 

The D istar Arithmet i c Instructional Syst em; 

Curricular materials developed by the Early Child- 
hood Education Project. 

From these five sets of instructional materials, a personalized 

learning experience is designed for each individual youngster as 

based jpon the educational priorities established by the child»s 

parents. Moreover, the participating parent plays a vital role in 

selecting appropriate reinforcers and in determining the 



n 

accomplishment of the youngster as the behavior modification 
technique is utilized in the learning process. 

The results of successful lea'riiing accomplishment b) the 
children participating in this section of the Project aio depicted 
in Table 8 while descriptive data on each of the youngsters is 
outlined in Table 9. In order to acconipl ish' any given skill, a 
youngster must perform each sub-skill correctly 3 or 3 times 
(depending on the material) in succession. Five conclusions seem 
apparent. First, all children have been learning new skills since 
entering the specialized component of the Early Childhood Edj-jation 
Project. Second, the skills being successfully accomplished involve 
rudimentary tasks. Third, these tasks are ones which children ol a 
much younger age who are participating in the basic component of 
the program have already mastered on their own. Fourth, the 
amount of time necessary to complete the learning of any one skill 
is considerable. And fifth, each child who participates in this 
component immediately begins learning new skills. This latter con- 
clusion would seem to have favorable affects on the youngster's 
attitude toward himself and toward learning experiences in general 
as well as positive influences on the parents* attitude toward their 
competency and usefulness as teachers. 
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TABLE 9 

Early Childhood Education Proiect 
Description of Participants 
Specialized Component 



Student 


Sex 


Aee 

,p 


Participation Dates 






I 


M 


5-2 


9/71 . 


6/72 


-2.5 (-4.0 in conanunicat ion 


skills) 


2 


M 


4-11 


M 




-1.5 




3 


M 


5-7 


II 




-l.O (-4.0 in communication 


skills) 


4 


M 


4-11 


10/71 


6/72 


- *B (-2.0 in communication 


skills) 


5 


M 


2-6 


ti 


•! 


-1.0 


- 


6 


F 


5-11 




II 


-K5: 84 




7 


M 


lO-O 


tt 


It 


-2.0 (-5.0 in communication 


skil Is); 


8 


F 


4-8 


10/71 - 


12/71 


- .7 (-3.0 in communication 


skills) 


9 


H 


3-1 






- .5 (-1.5 in contnunication 


skills) 


10 


F 


2-6 






- .8 (-1.5 in communication 


skills) 


11 


F 


5-7 


11/71 


6/72 


34 




12 


M 


4-3 


2/72 - 


6/72 


- .8; 53 




13 


H 


2-1 


II 








14 


M 


5-10 


f! 




38 




15 


M 


4-9 


M 


ti 


32 




16 


F 


5-9 




!} 


53 




17 


M 


3-3 


3/72 


- 6/72 


(Receiving special materials 
language only) 


for 


18 


M 


5-6 


♦» 


K 


(Receiving special materials 
language only) 


for 


19 


M 


5-2 


4/72 


- 6/72 


12 




20 


M 


5-9 


If 




24 




21 


M 


5-4 


11 


« 


27 




22 


F 


2-7 


M 




(Receiving special materials 
language only) 


for 


23 


F 


6-6 






44 





Vlneland Social Maturity Scale average social age in years 

Basic Concept Inventory score ^ 40 is indicative of potential 
learning problems. 
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Basic Component - Teaching 

This facet of the Early Childhood Education Project is the 
pivotal one for it is through this component that the program is 
operationalized. The best planning on the part of the management 
staff, the finest curricular materials, and the scheme devised for 
evaluative purposes would be to no avail if this element of the 
program, the community coordinators who make home visits to the 
participating families, failed to function adequately. The objectives 
pertinent to this area are outlined in Table 10. Evaluation data 
which bear upon the accomplishment of these objectives arise from the 
following sources: 

® Beginning- and end-of year response by the participating 
parents on the Project Parent Survey Questionnaire (PPSQ). 

^ Baseline and interval monitoring dixta with regard to 
the accomplishment of individual lesson objectives 
for all 3, 4, and 5 year old children participating 
in the program* 

® Participation on the paru of the teaching staff during 
the Project weekly staff meetings. 

Referral forms indicating children who might profit 
from specialized educational materials. 

^ Data with respect to the attendance of participating 
parents and children at Project reading "parties". 

® Data regarding families who have discontinued partici- 
pation in the program. 

An integral part of the evaluation scheme of the Early Childhood 

Education Project revolves around the attitudes and feelings of the 

participating parents toward the procedures and materials offered by the pro- 

gram. The initial effort in this regard consisted of a survey questionnaire 

which was deployed after two months of Project operation. 
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after three lesson packages had been presented, and after three 
home visitations had been made. The questionnaire was hand 
delivered during the fourth home visitation period and collected 
during the immediately following fifth visitation period. The 
results of the survey are displayed in Table 11. 

This administration of the PPSQ is best considered as a pilot 
study and field test of the document. The return rate of completed 
surveys was 62% and this sample of responses is a self- selected one. 
Although each participating family was given a copy of the question- 
naire by the family's community coordinator and asked to complete 
it, no concerted attempt was employed to have the survey instruments 
returned on any other than a voluntary basis. This latter process 
is commensurate with the basic nature and Ideology of the Project, 
i.e., voluntary participation. 

Results of the study indicated that most \867o) of the returned 

questionnaires were completed by mothers of the participating children 

and most families (85%) had one child enrolled. The most striking 

outcome of this self- selected sample is that of the extremely high 

enthusiasm indicated by the respondents. Moreover, the willingness 

of the parents to respond to the questions was high^ Because of 

these attitudes, it would seem to be expected that the responses to 

other questions concerning the operation of the program would also 

be highly favorable. On the whole, this expectation was fulfilled. 

The respondents generally (80% or more) felt that: 

the purposes and procedures of the Project had been 
adequately explained to them (objective 1)} 
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the explanation of the lessons and demonstration 
of the activities contained in those lessons was 
adequate (objective 2); 

the modeling of methods of teaching the lesson 
tasks, by the community coordinators, was sufficient 
for the parents (objective 3); 

the Project lessons were fun and enjoyable for both 
parents and their children and that the language used 
in the lessons was understandable by the parents 
(objective 12); 

the Project lessons and activities stimulated other 
learning experiences (objective 8) and identification 
of things in the home that could be used as learning 
experiences for their youngsters (objective 11), and 
that they strengthened the teaching skills of the 
parents (objective 9). 

Certain areas for increased effort on the part of the Project 
staff were also indicated by the respondents. More attention seems 
necessary with respect to the content of the teaching procedures 
which are outlined in each lesson. Specifically, more suggestions 
of other things to use in helping parents teach a lesson, additional 
ways of encouraging youngsters to work on lessons, more ways of 
praising children's work, and other ways of helping a child to judge 
the value of his work were v.^ eded. These concerns are 
relevant to objective 3. Furthermore, a large number of parents did 
not feel free to omit any of the activities that are provided in 
the lesson packages which is contrary to the voluntary participation 
notion upon which the Project is founded. Perhaps this apparent 
feeling of being required to teach every activity in each lesson 
package is one reason why parents felt the need for more suggestions 
of things to use and of ways to encourage, praise, and help their 
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children judge their own accomplishments as their youngsters 
become involved in the learning process. Finally, it appeared 
that more effort was needed for the sake of making the lessons 
more flexible in order that instruction and learning might be 
personalized for each student. 

Limitations of the questionnaire and suggestions for its 
improvement were also brought to light by the parents who responded. 
With respect to these considerations, two questions had to be dis- 
regarded due to typographical errors which made answering them nearly 
impossible. And questions concerning the vertical diffusion of 
attitudes toward learning on the part of other children in the family 
(objective 10) received a high proportion of "no opinion" answers or 
was not responded to at all by a large number of persons. This also 
occurred on the question referring to assistance, on the part of the 
staff, given to parents requesting aid from social service agencies 
(objective 7). This would seem to indicate that these questions 
need refinement. Also the question regarding the flexibility of 
the lessons was deemed unclear. Many parents also expressed the 
desire to have a space in which to write comments pertinent to their 
answers to particular questions* Moreover, while an opportunity was 
provided for parents to express their degree of enthusiasm tov/ard 
the program, there was no chance for them to indicate the direction 
of that enthusiasm. And finally, the question remains as to the 
feelings of the 38% of the participants who did not respond. These 
individuals* attitudes toward the program are not represented. 
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As a result of the limitations of the initial survey of partici- 
pating parents* reactions to the program, and in accordance with the 
Project evaluation plan, a second survey of parental opinions and 
judgements was taken near the end of the home visitation period* A 
random sample of 175 participating families was drawn; this number of 
respondents was chosen to insure a p i.Ol that the proportion of 
responses in a given direction would be within + 10% of a chance dis- 
tribution, i.e., 50-507p. Almost all (91%) of the selected parents 
responded. Most of the outcomes of this survey, as expressed by 80% 
or more of the respondents, were identical to those gleaned from the 
initial deployment of the parent questionnaire. 

However, some important progress was apparently being made with 

regard to the operation of the program as indicated by the following 

outcomes. Most parents generally (8(f/c or more) felt that: 

they were favorably enthusiastic toward the program} 

enough suggestions of educational materials to use 
in helping parents teach a lesson task and that 
enough ways of helping the parents praise their 
child* s work were being provided (objective 12) j 

the Project lessons and activities made it possible 
for parents to teach their youngster as they wished 
(objective 12)j 

the reading "parties" were fun and enjoyable for 
both participating parents and their children. 

A number of respondents (A7%) also took the time to offer 
written comnent concerning the program. Only one general area of 
rt2sponse emerged which was that the Project was a good one. This 
is commensurate with the high proportion of parents who indicated 
a favorably enthusiastic attitude toward the program (see Table 11). 
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However, the variety of Individual coninents gave the management 
staff many valuable leads to pursue in their effort to provide a 
program that is acceptable and desired by the vast majority of 
participants* 

Indications of future efforts on the part of the Project staff 
were also garnered from this survey* More suggestions of ways of 
encouraging children to work on lessons tasks and additional ways 
of helping children to judge the value of their work needs to be 
provided for participating parents. Along this same line, there 
apparently needs to be a greater emphasis, within the curriculum 
materials, toward assisting parents to identify things and experi* 
ences that occur regularly in the home which can be used as basic 
skill learning experiences. Furthermore, it would seem that continued 
stress on the voluntary aspect of the participating parents^ decision- 
making role, with respect to the learning experiences that are given 
to their children, is warranted* Perhaps, as parents become more 
familiar with the lesson packages and the teaching procedures contained 
therein, and hence more confident in their role as teachers, they will 
feel more at ease in deciding which activities to include and which to 
omit when working with their children. 

The data with respect to accomplishment of objectives 4, 5, 6, 
12, 13, and 14 is somewhat less direct than that provided for the 
other objectives in this component. The fact that performance of 
participating children on individual lesson objectives was monitored 
and recorded (objective 4), that performance of children in small 
group situations was evaluated (objective 6), that participatitig 
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parents used the Project lessons (objective 12),* that conmunlty 
coordinators presented lessons to participating parents (objective 13), 
and that conimunity coordinators conducted group learning activities 
(objective 14), was verified by the completion of the Student Evaluation 
Forms (SEF) for each child and family in the program. Moreover, the 
fact that questions, problems, and possible remedies regarding the 
processes, which are implicit in these objectives, were constantly 
discussed at the Project weekly staff meetings, and that each coordi- 
nator was able to discuss at length the progress of each of her partici- 
pating children, lends further support to the successful accomplishment 
of these objectives. And the fact that parents responded to the PPSQ 
in the manner and variety that they did, that parental attendance at 
group reading "parties" has been 70-80%, that the drop-out rate of 
participants was 13% (accounted for in terms of: moving - 53%, 
personal - 19%, dissatisfaction with program - 13%, no reason - 15%), 
and that 83-95% of the families used each of the lessons 1-8, 10, 6e 11, 
indicates that these process loops are viable. Some fall-off in attend- 
ance was experienced at the final reading party of the year. Moreover, 
an apparent lack of use of the program lessons was experienced for 
lessons 9 & 12-14. This lack of use would seem to be apparent rather 
than actual because lessons 9 6e 12 were given to participating families 
just prior to reading "part ies" which makes data recording difficult, 
and lessons 13 & 14 were given out during the collection of post-year 
data cuncerning student performance on the Project instructional objec- 
tives. Finally, objective 5, referral of participating children to 
educational program specialists, has been successfully accomplished as 
evidenced by the coordinators* monitoring of the participating youngsters' 
performance on lesson objectives and by the completion of appropriate 
referral forms. 
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Specialized Component - Teaching 

The importance, the objectives pertinent to the operation, 
and the data relevant to th^ accomplishments of this element of 
the specialized component of the Early Childhood Education Project 
are generally identical to those described in the basic component 
report section. Hence, only specific exceptions to the discussion 
of the Project teaching process will be outlined. These exceptions 
are ones of procedure rather than of progress and outcome. The 
responses to the Parent Survey Questionnaire of parents with children 
in the specialized component were not separated from those in the 
basic component. This separation was not done because of the small 
number of families involved when the questionnaire was deployed, 
because of the general nature of the questions asked, and because 
of the fact that families were being visited two or three times a 
week which gave ample opportunity for feedback to the staff regarding 
any problems with this facet of the program. 

With respect to the accomplishment of objectives 4, 5, 6, 12, 
13, and 14, the same comments as those presented in the basic 
component discussion of the teaching process generally apply. How- 
ever, children are evaluated from 4 to 6 times in a bi-weekly period 
by the coordinators as opposed to once every two weeks (objective 4), 
children's progress is monitored on lesson objectives rather than 
Project instructional objectives (objective 6) and lessons are 
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presented 4 to 6 times in a two-week period in contrast to once 
bi-weekly (objective 13). The fact of successful accomplishment 
of these objectives is verified by the coordinators' completion 
of an Individual Lesson Checklist (ILC) for each child rather than 
a Student Evaluation Form (SEF). Along this same line of procedural 
difference between the basic and specialized components, the 
referral process (objective 5) has occurred in reverse. That is, 
families who have indicated that their youngster needed specialized 
educational materials exclusively have been advised that the basic 
curriculum would be adequate and appropriate. In addition, reading 
"party" attendance has ranged from 507o-787o for 7 such group meetings. 
While this rate is not as high as that of the basic component, it does 
not seem critically low given the fact that these meetings were 
held at night and that home visitation occurs more frequently. 

Additional data which bear upon the success of the teaching 
element of the specialized component arise from the coordinator 
evaluation and debriefing sessions conducted by the educational 
specialist. At least once every two months the specialist visits a 
home with each coordinator working in the specialized component to 
observe the coordinator's presentation of a lesson and her modeling 
of behv^vior modification techniques. The results of these observations 
have been favorable. Not only has this procedure yielded good descrip- 
tive information regarding each coordinator's teaching accomplishment 
but it has also provided a valuable on-the-job training exercise. 



TABLE IC 
Early Childhood Education Project 

Teaching Objectives 
Basic and Specialized Components 



Product 

Community Coordinators are charged with the responsibility: 

1. to explain the purpose and procedures of the entire program 
to the satisfaction of the participating parents in the 
parents' home v^ithin 3 visits; 

2. to explain each learning and evaluating task to each partici- 
pating parent in the parents^ home within 1 visit (or within 
the number of visits devoted to a particular lesson). The 
coordinators should not be required to use other home visi- 
tations to clarify previous lessons; 

3. to model instructional procedures for each child's mother at 
the request of the mother including ways of teaching, methods 
of encouraging the child, techniques for praising the child's 
work, means of helping the child to judge the value of his own accom- 

■ plishments, and ideas of oth«r educational materials to use for 
a given lesson. The coordinator must be able to do this for 
each lesson and at all levels of lesson difficulty; 

4. to f!valuate bi-weekly, in conjunction with the participating 
parent in the home, each child's progress on lesson objectives 
presented during that bi-weekly period. This evaluation 
should be done on a pre- and post- lesson presentation basis; 

5. to identify, on a periodic basis for referral to staff educa- 
tional program specialists, project children exhibiting 
potential handicapping conditions; 

6. to evaluate children's performance in small group situations 
relevant to the Project instructional objectives being learned 
in that particular group learning experience by monitoring 
each child's progress during reading "parties'*; 

7. to assist any parent in contacting medical and social 
agencies at local and state levels if the parent requests 
such help. 



Process 




8. As a consequence of Project operation, parents will be encour- 
aged to function independently in stimulating their children's 
growth and development toward their own potentials by building 



TABLE 10 (conttd.) 



upon the basic lessons provided by the program such that 
they are able to structure additional learning experiences 
in the home for the child. 

9, As a result of presenting Project teaching procedures and 
lesson materials to participating parents, their teaching 
skills and attitudes will be reinforced, 

10. Vertical diffusion of changed attitudes and behavior toward 
learning within the family, on the part of brothers and 
sisters of participating children, will occur as a result 
of Project op-^rations. 

11. Parents will exercise initiative, as a consequence of 
participating in the Project, in Identifying the educational 
content in events that occur in the home. 

12. Parents will use Project lesson packets in the home to teach 
children specific skills for each lesson presented in the 
parents ♦ home, 

13. Community coordinators will provide children with basic 
reading, mathematical, physical, and social selt-help skill 
readiness which will help prevent their learning continuum 
from being interrupted or delayed by presenting a lesson to 
each partlcpating family on a bi-weekly basis. 

14. Community coordinators will conduct at least 3 learning 
activities with small (6 member) groups of children and 
parents during the Project operational year. 
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Basic and Special ized Component - Management 



This element of the Early Childhood Education Project has 
been in operation for twelve months. The objectives which serve as 
guidelines for management operation are outlined in Table 12. A 
variety of sources contribute data which bear upon the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives. The sources include: 

o A record of events of management operation contained 
in the Project Log. 

o Responses of the participating families on the 
Project Parent Survey Questionnaire (PPSQ), 

o Bench mark data regarding the performance of 
first grade youngsters on the Project basic 
component instructional objectives. 

o Ratings completed by management for each coordi- 
nator during their job application interview and 
for each coordinator invited to participate in a 
combined extended- interview/tra ining program. 

o A record of events as outlined in the minutes of 
meetings. 

o Data with respect to particular problematic areas 
of management operation in the area of decision- 
making as reported in critical incident reports. 

The Project Log contains much of the data relevant to the accom- 
plishments of the management staff. From this document, successful 
performance in the areas outlined below is verified. 

The project director, along with other appropriate 
members of the management staff, has reviewed the 
operation of the Project at least once every month 
and has established time guidelines and deadlines 
pertinent to Project operation (objective I), 
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Numerous instances of conmunicat ion regarding the 
operation and accomplishments of the Project have 
occurred (objective 2). Dissemination of Project 
activities has been supplied by means of numerous 
newspaper articles, national television news coverage, 
national magazine articles, reports to the Coninunity 
Council and school administrators, weekly Project staff 
meetings, and meetings with and visitation by interested 
professional and lay persons. 

All reports required to date by state and federal 
agencies have been filed (objective 5). 

The project director in conjunction with other 
members of management has reviewed the internal/ 
external program and staff operations on a minimum 
of once a month (objective 13). Secondary evidence 
with respect to the successful accomplishment of 
this objective is derived from the fact that very 
few critical incidents in the operation of the 
Project have occurred. 

Student selection methods were successfully scheduled 
and accomplished (objective 14). The methods included 
newspaper, radio, and television advertising; community 
meetings held within the three participating school 
districts; and a door-tO'-door canvassing of the area 
being served by the Project in an effort to identify 
potential aprtici pants. 

Reciprocal referral activities have occurred between 
the Project and other social service agencies that 
indirectly serve and benefit the participating 
families (objective 15). These agencies include 
social welfare agencies, local church organizations, 
personnel from other public school districts, county 
associations concerned with education for exceptional 
children, state and county medical and health agencies, 
and state professional educational institutions. 
Corroborative evidence of the successful accomplish- 
ment of this objective has been given through the 
parent survey questionnaire. 

The task of developing curricula for children part icipr ting 

in the program has occupied much of the activity on the part of the 

management staff (objective 3). Data with regard to the successful accom- 
plishment of this task arise from a variety of modes. Up to this point 14 
lessons and a summer lesson packet for first-year students and for second-year 
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students have been produced. The content of these curricular 
materials was determined in part by professional judgment with 
respect to necessary educational skills, in part by the bench-mark 
data collected on present first-grade children (see Tables 1 & 4, 
particularly objectives 2, 4, 6-19, 22, 23, 27, 29, 31, 32, & 34), 
and in part by parent responses on the PPSQ regarding how well liked, 
how easily used, and how readily generative of other learning experi- 
ences the lessons were (see Table 11). While limitations of the 
curriculum materials have also been manifested from these same three 
sources, the general judgment would appear to be that this objective 
has been successfully accomplished. 

Interviewing and employing a staff of community coordinators 
(objective 9) and providing inservice training for them (objective 10) 
is another vital function of the management staff. The project 
director and community coordinator supervisor interviewed the applicants 
for the position of community coordinator. Each prospective coordinator 
was rated on a variety of characteristics deemed necessary for this 
particular work. All applicants were then ranked, on the basis of 
these ratings, in terms of desirability for employment. The agreement 
between the project director and coordinator supervisor was signifi- 
cantly high (see Table 12 ). This ranking plus a second criterion, 
that of 7Cf7o favorable comment, was also employed in initially selecting 
the coordinators to be invited for an extended- interview and training 
session. Based on the interview scores of the applicants, only two 
applicants were satisfactory. Hence, a third criterion was utilized 
which was to select coordinators who resided in the same area as that 
in which they would be visiting homes (see Table 14 ). From this 
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standpoint, all but three of the 19 individuals selected received a 
majority of favorable evaluative comment and the concordance between 
raters remained significantly high (see Table 13 ). 

During the week-long training session, the prospective coordi- 
nators were again rated in terms of desirability for employment. As 
was the case for the interview rating, the concordance of agreement 
between raters was significantly high (see Table 13 ). Moreover for 
all but three of the individuals, over 7C% of the evaluative comments 
were favorable (see Table lA ). From this group of 19 persons, 17 
coordinators were selected for employment. The evaluation of the 
training program by the comnunity coordinators also indicated success. 
By the end of the week, over 70% of the coordinators responded in a 
positive direction regarding their ability to perform the tasks required of 
them (see Table 15). It should be added that the two coordinators selected 
to work in the specialized component received an additional week of 
training revolving around working with exceptional children. 

And finally with respect to objectives 9 and 10, an analysis of 
the ratings of the coordinators between the interview and training 
situations showed that both processes contributed to the success of 
the selection. The agreement in judgment between interview and train- 
ing sessions was low and not significant which indicates that the 
direction of judgment (and the corresponding ranking) changed consider- 
ably. Thus it would not have been necessarily assured that the same 
individuals would have been selected had they been observed in only 
one or the other of the two situations. Judging from the overall 
success of the performance of the community coordinators thus far, the 
Q total selection procedure would seem to be highly successful* 

ERIC 
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Other areas of managment operation are proceeding successfully. 
Records for fiscal, statistical, and curricular use are being main- 
tained as verified by the master file list and index (objective 4). 
Eligible children have been identified and enrolled in the Project 
as evidenced by the fact that the number of participating youngsters 
has grown from 399 to 430 and that each community coordinator is 
maintaining a visitation load of between 10 and 32 families per month 
(objective 6). The project director is advising, cooperating, and 
acting as secretary to the Community Council as recorded in the 
minutes of the meetings of that advisory body (objective 7). The 
project director is coordinating purchases for the Project as evidenced 
by his signature on purchase orders (objective 8). Staff assignments 
and responsibilities are in the process of being designated; however, 
the accomplishment of this objective will not be finalized until the 
end of the program year due to the continual refinement of each staff member's 
position (obj. 11). A feedback method for maintaining staff involvement 
in dec is ion- making has been established and is operating successfully 
as Indicated by a less than 5% frequency of critical incident reports 
dealing with non- involvement (objective 12). And finally, all evaluation 
activities are activated or in the process of being activated commensurate 
with the Project evaluation plan (objective 16). A summary of the accom- 
plishment of management operations is displayed in Table 16. 
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TABLE 12 

Early Childhood Education Project 

Management Objectives 
Basic and Specialized Components 

The management staff is charged with the responsibility to: 
Product 

1. determine adequate checkpoints to insure adherence to Project 
time- frame guidelines; 

2. explain, interpret, and provide feedback on the program to 
the staff, the school administrators of the cooperating school 
districts, and the community; 

3. direct and coordinate the preparation of all sequential curricular 
materials; 

4. maintain adequate records for fiscal, statistical, and curricular 
use; 

5. prepare and submit all reports required by state and federal 
agencies; 

6. identify and enroll eligible children who might participate in 
the Project; 
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7. advise, cooperate, and act as secretary to the Community Council; 

8. direct and coordinate all purchases for the Project; 

9. interview and employ all staff; 

10. plan and coordinate inservice training for the staff; 

11. determine all staff assignments and designate staff responsibility; 

12. establish a feedback method for staff involvement in decision- 
making; 

13. direct procedures for modifying all internal/external program 
and staff operations; 

14. schedule student selection methods; 

15. coordinate open-line information transfer activities with social 
service agencies; 

16. direct and coordinate all evaluation activities. 



TABLE 13 

Community Coordinator Evaluation 
Concordance of Management Staff Judgment 

Intervie w Judgment 

## Concordance among ratings of all coordinators interviewed 

W .87 N 30 #^28, 28 " 19.252* 

##Concordance among ratings of coordinators selected for 
tra ining 

W .84 N =^ 18 #F,^ = 15.417* 

Training Judgment 

Concordance among ratings of project director and cotnnunity 
coordinator supervisor 

.78 N 19 #F^^ ^^=r 11.086* 

Concordance among ratings of project director, community 
coordinator supervisor, and educational specialist 

W =: .67 N « 19 #P,, = 6.099* 

17,34 

Concordance among ratings of project director, conmunity 
coordinator supervisor, educational specialist, and evaluator 

W=:.52 N « 19 *^7,52 3-205* 

Interview vs. Training Judgment 

Agreement among ratings of project director and conmunity 
coordinator supervisor 

>^ - .17 N « 19 #Z = .985 

Agreement among ratings of project director, conmunity 
coordinator supervisor, and educational specialist 

^ - .31 N - 19 #Z = 1.759 

Agreement among ratings of project director, conmunity 
coordinator supervisor, educational specialist, and evaluator 

y ^ .30 N « 19 #Z « 1.756 

## "Bllnd<« ranking of rating forms 
# Corrected for continuity 

Q * p < .01 
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TABLE 14 



Community Coordinator Rating by Management Staff 





Interview 




Tralnino 




Code # 


Raw Score 




Average Raw Score 




(maximum = 85) 


7o 


(maximum = 48) 


% 


1 


38 


.447 






2 


59 


.694 






3 


53 


.624 


37.00 


.770* 


4 


58 


.682 


35.25 


.734* 


5 


35 


.412 


34.50 


.719 


6 


57 


.671 


36.00 


.750* 


7 


48 


.565 






8 


57 


.671 


37.25 


.776 * 


9 


10 


.118 






10 


52 


.612 






11 


30 


.353 






12 


22 


.259 






13 


51 


.600 






14 


59 


.694 


42.00 


.875 * 


15 


47 


.553 


44.50 


.927 * 


16 


46 


.541 






17 


54 


.635 


38.00 


.792 * 


18 


47 


.553 


32.25 


.672 


19 


40 


.471 






20 


41 


.482 






21 


38 


.447 


35.00 


.729 * 


22 


53 


.624 


37.75 


.786 * 


23 


64 


.753 


41.00 


.854 * 


24 


20 


.235 






25 


25 


.294 


22.00 


.458* 


26 


52 


.612 


40.00 


.833 * 


27 


55 


.647 


34.75 


.724 * 


28 


56 


.659 


27.50 


.573 


29 


53 


.624 


36.50 


.760 * 


30 


70 


.824 


43.50 


.906 * 


31 


55 


.647 


44.75 


.932 * 



* Employed by the Project 
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TABLE IS 

Community Coordinator Evaluation of Training Program 



Dajr Objective N :p» 19 

Could conduct initial meeting with 

parent in home 15 

#1 Program policies clear 17 

More practice on initial meeting 

needed q 



#3 



#4 



Understand how to complete child 

enrollment form 19 

#2 Can organize a day»s schedule 16 

Can explain function and activities 

of reading ^'party" 16 



More practice on initial meeting 

needed 10 

More practice on other Project 

activities needed 6 



Can conduct initial meeting with 

parent in home 18 

Need more practice on initial 

meeting 0 



TABLE 16 



Objective 

1. 
2. 

3. 



Sunnary of Management Operation 
on Selected Performance Objectives 



Criterion 



Accompl ishment / 
Criterion 

10/12 



Monthly review 

Staff meetings 32/12 

Quarterly reports 4/4 

Conmunity Advisory Council reports 11/5 

Number of lessons 15/14 

Rating by participating families 85-94%/807. 



Accountability 



83% 

10Of% 
100 % 
100+% 

100+% 
100+% 



5. 



6. 



7. 
9. 

10. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 



Budget reports 
Quarterly reports 
Other reports 

Staff load capability: 

10-32 families per coordinator 
Number of months w/re levant 
visitation load 

Monthly attendance 

Deadl ine 

Rating of employees 

Rating by employees 

Frequency of Critical Incident 
Reports 

Frequency of review of Project 

Use of required number of media 
procedures 

Number of transfer activities 



12/12 
4/4 
3/2 



17/17 
8/8 
11/11 



8-24/7-30-71 
15/16 > 70% 

5/5 > 70% 



0%/5% 
11/3 

5/5 
27/5 



100% 
100% 
10(H% 



100% 
100% 
1007. 

-3 wks. 

94% 

100% 

Favorable 

100+% . 

100% 
100+% 
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I nstruct i ona 1 

- This element of the Early Childhood Kducation '.'rojezt for 
both the basic and specialized Lomponents is progressing wolU 
The evaluative findings tor the first year ot operation that 
support, this claim are outlined below. 

s ic Component 

I: Bench-niark data concerning the performance of first-grade children 
on the Project instructional objectives indicated chat there was' 
considerable room for the learning; of school related skill -j at the 
pre^school level. Within the confines of the learning experiences 
provided by this program, this was particularly true tor skills 
involving : 

skipping; balairjing; cutting: tyin^ a shoe; 
drawing a human figure; 

recitin;;, .:nd recognizing letters of the alphabet: 
print -ng one's name; counting, recognizing, and 
writing numerals; knov^ledge of left and right; 
pronouncing^ compound consonants; identification 
of the 8 basic colors; knowledge of the use of 
positional words: following seque-itial directions: 
knowledge of one's address; using paste materials: 
recitation of simple verses: telling a story; 

various social skills required in group activities. 

2. For one half Oi. the instructional objectives, the Judgment of ' 

teachers regarding the performance of first-grade youngsters was 

reliable. However, there appeared to be a tendency to "overrate" 

the success of the children. Thir vay mean that there is a greater 

need for the program than is indicated by the outcomes summarized 
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•M number U above. For 12 objectives, the reliability of tno 
judgment of certain other skills was found to be questionable. 
Tor these objectives more ref inemenl is ♦le^essar. both [w tt-rms 
of description and judgmental criterion. 
3. Certai:. skills ifiitiall> deemed necessary to ll-.e i ..st ru; t iona 1 
tlu-ust of the program appeared to be a f unc t ton of .iiaturation 
rather than learnij^g on the pari of children. Specifically, 
these were skills involving: 

popping: standing on I foot; walking on one's 
toes: various self-help skills: listeijing to a 
s»:ory; sharing; independence from the home 
env i roninent . 

Vet in light of the outcome in number 2, above, monitoring of 
performance with respect to these skills should be continued 
especially for 5-year old youngsters. 

•4* Baseline data collected on Project participants generally 

paralleled the pattern of successful performance observed for 
first-grade students. This further aided the delineation of 
material to be included in the Project curriculum both for the 
school-year portion and for the 4-.week summer --ortion of the Project. 

5. The monitoring of lesson objectives pertinent to the Project curricula 
demonstrated that the lesson materials and participating parents 
were effective in teaching educational skills, i^ioreo^er, this 
appraisal highlighted the accomplishments of participating 
children and manifested their achievement as being beyond that of 
the present group of first-grade children. • 
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With respect to the preceding outcome (no. 5, above), the 
specific results of the progress ot part ic ipat iiiji youngsters 
that manifested the effectiveness of the Project curriculum 
and the accomplishments ot parents were:^ 

3 year old children - baseline data revealed that in no instance 

did their performance approach J_107. of that of first graders. 

Post-year measurement showed that : year olds equaled the 

accomplishment of first gra-'ers for the skills involving: 

° identification of the 8 basic colors 
° ability to use paste materials. 

Moreover, the 3 year old participants were within 10% of 

the accomplishment of first graders on the skills involving: 

° knowledge of the meaning of selected 
pos i t iona 1 /di rec t iona 1 words, i.e., 
preposi t ions 

^ recitation of verses of 4 or more lines. 



4 year old children - baseline data demonstrated that their 
performance was within HO' of that of first graders for the 
skil Is involving: 

^ cut out objects with curved and 

stra ight 1 ines 
® knowledge of their name and address 
° ability to tell a story of 3 sentences 

or more . 

Post-year evaluation revealed th<^ accomplishment of 4 year olds 

was within ^10% of that of first grade children on the skills 

involving the ability to: 

° print one's first name 

° count each of 10 objects 

° name the numbers 1-10 in print 

® follow a senuence of 4 verbal directions 

° tell one's full name and address 

° recite verses of 4 or more lines 

° knowledge of their name and address. 
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vif. mil vH) jtf^ L o vill* c i,:*vt-u and zii'zxi^t.i 

iiaHJL- Liii- M ba s ic f v) i orb 1 rv>fii p ic l u :*e h 
in nu?nrt- 

^ denjonsiraLt ilm meanin^h led 

poH 1 1 iu:5a i / d i re^ i i ^-ua i words , i.e.* 
prfepos iL ionj> 

^ use pasLo iiiaionais. 



J year old c h \ \ dveu - basf.'line data broit-^lit lo Li:f lai.i thai 

trie perfonijante of iliese partiLipanis and ihar. o{ lirsi i^rade 

children was within j^lO*' suctessfui at. compl i siiineni I'or Llie skills 

itivolviiig t!ie ability to: 

" count ea^h of 10 objects 
° recite verses ot 4 or more lines 
° tell- a stor> of 3 sentences or more 
° cut out objects with curved and 

stra ight 1 ines , 
° indicate right and left correctly 
° demonstrate the meanings ot selected 

pos i t iona I /d i rec I iona 1 words, i.e., 

prepos it ions 
° tell one's full name and address. 

Post-year monitoring of the ?ccompl i shmeiit s of these youngsters 

revealed that their performance was within j_liy^ oi lUai ul 

first graders for the skills involving the ability to: 

° (see the first 3 skills above) 
° hop on 1 foot 
° skip 

° tie a slioelace in a bow 

° draw a human figure inclrding a head, 

body, arms, and legs 
^ write each of the numbers U9* 
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Furthermore, evaluation of these youngsters' accomplish- 
ments highlighted the fact that, after only one year of 
participation in the 3-year program, their performance 
was significantly superior (Z > 2.80, p£ .0025) to that 
of first grade students who had had no concerted preschool 
c-ducational program for the skills involving ihe ab? 1 ity to: 

^ stand on 1 foot for 10 seconds with 

eyes closed 
^ cut out objects with curved and straight 

I Ines 

^ rec ite the alphabet 

^ name each letter of the alphabet in print 

^ print one*s first name 

^ name each of the numbers I- 10 in print 

^ indicate right and left correctly 

° name the 8 basic colors 

^ demonstrate the meanings of selected 

pos 1 L lona l/d i rec t iona i words, i.e., 

prepositions 
^ follow a sequcMice of h verbal directions 

(3 year olds were significantly 
higher on this skill as indicated 
.by the baseline data as well) 
^ tell one's full name and address 
° use paste materials. 

The progress and ac compi i sliment s ol children who participate in 
the Project lor 3 >t:ars may possibly, in 1 i>i!it oi the success ol 
I - vea r participants, have an ast(uindin>i impact on future first grade 
i t-a I I eriv i r<>niiii'"nl s . 

As oi this moment, Judgoment willi respect to the actual rt- ia t lonsh ip 
bc-tw»-cn perl tirnian^ in the pro-school pro>4ram and accomplishment in 
e'f'.cntarv ht^t> i (anno! be nrade. I^ata relevant tt^ tlilb < tmcern will 
i.ut avaiiabi'- ior at it-ast I veat . Furt li(M-morc% it will bo of 
jMtv:--ht to define and describe the relationship bptwt't-ii atcompii^h- 
men! ol tl^-se particular object ivejs or sets ol objectives and pcriorm- 
aiK c ii specific a'.adeniic disciplines in the classroom. 
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Spec ial ized Component 

8, All children participating in this component of the Projt*(.t 
have been learning new skills since entering into a learning 
program. Moreover, these skills were not only rudimentary but 
were also ones which had already been mastered by the children 
participating in the basic component. 

9. While there was a basic core ot curricular materials provided 

by the I'roject, the educational program designed for a partic'»^ar 
child was highly personalized. 

10. Tlie learning accomplishment of children working on tlie tasks 
designed for them proceeded at a much slower rate than in the 
basic component. 

11. At the present time, the genera! nature of this component ot 
the program is exploratory. Questions regarding the amount of 
accomplishment by the children, the optimal kind of learning 
experiences for the children, and the length of participation" 
necessary to prepare the youngsters for a more fonual education.al 
experience remain unanswered. Hence, the general goals and 
specific performance criteria relevant to accomplishment cn 

the part of the group of children in this portion of the program 
are in the process of being established. Judgements relative to 
overall performance accomplishment cannot, therefore, be made. 
But these concerns are of utmost importance to the overall evalu- 
ation of this component of the Early Childhood Education Project 
and, hence, will be dealt with in the iuture. 
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Teaching 

The progress of this pivotal element of the Early Childhood 
Education Project has been excellent. The reasons which confirm 
this progress are delineated below. 

1. The response of over 80% of a self-selected safnple-60% of the 
participating families— on the Parent Survey Questionnaire, 
deployed in November, 1971, indicated high enthusiasm toward 
the program. Moreove^' the variety and openness of response 
added a measure of credibility to the resultant information 
concerning their attitudes, feelingSj and opinions toward the 
program. These data not only manifested the accomplishments 
concerning the teaching processes of the Project but also 
indicated directions for future planning and training. 

2. A second survey of the att-itudes and feelings of a random sampl 

of participating parents was taken in May, 1972. The' outcomes 

of this survey generally paralleled those of the previous one. 

Specifically, most (2^ 80%) of the parents of participating 

youngsters felt that: 

° they were favorably enthusiastic toward the 
program; 

° the purposes and procedures of the Project 
had been adequately explained to them; 

° the presentation of Project lessons by the 
community coordinators was clear and under- 
standable* 

^ the modeling of the teaching procedures to 
be employed in utilizing the lessons and 
activities was adequate and included enough 
ways of teaching the outlined tasks, plenty 
of suggestions of educational materials to 
use when teaching a lesson, and an adequate 
number of ways of praising a child's work; 
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^ the lessons and activities brought other 
learning experiences to mind which could 
be used in the teaching of one's child; 

^ their teaching skills were strengthened 
through the use of the Project lessons 
and activities; 

^ the lessons provided through the program 
were fun and enjoyable for both them and 
their children, made it possible for them 
to teach their children as they wished, 
and contained language that was understand- 
able; 

^ the Project reading "parties" (small grqups 
of 6-10 parents and their children that' 
» meet once each 6 weeks) were fun and enjoy- 

able for both themselves and for their 
youngsters. 

Certain areas for increased effort on the part of the program 
staff were also indicated. With regard to the curriculum materials, 
it appeared that a greater emphasis on utilizing the things and 
everyday routines that naturally occur in the home as learning 
experiences was needed. Moreover, when modeling the teaching tech- 
niques employed in the lessons and activities, additional ways of 
encouraging children to work on tasks and more ways of helping the 
child to judge the value of his own work needed to be incorporated. 
And finally, it appeared that more clarification as to the voluntary 
nature of the parents^ decision-making role, with respect to their 
participation in the program, was in order. 

Parental participation in both the basic and specialized components 
cf the Project has continued at a high rate* The drop-out proportion 
of families has been less than 14% overall and less than 2X for reasons 
of dissatisfaction with the program. The attendance at group reading 
"parties" has continued at a rate of 70-B0% with less than 107c. 
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unexpectedly not attending. And 83-95/; of the participating 
families have used most of the lessons presented (for which 
It was possible to obtain an accurate count). 
Community coordinators visited homes, presented lessons, 
evaluated the learning progress of children on both Project 
and lesson instructional obiectives, conducted reading '^parties 
and participated in the reciprocal referral process between the 
two instructional elements of the Project within established 
limits of performance. 

Community coordinators working in the specialized component of 
the i-rogram adequately utilized and modeled the techniques of 
behavior modification with participating parents. 
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Management 

Progress within this facet of the program has proceeded 
exceptionally well. The information that bears upon the successful 
performance is recapitulated below. 

1. The management staff has reviewed the operation of the Project 
on a minimum of once a month. The input of evaluative data 
from a variety of sources has aided and enhanced this review 
process. The originally specified guidelines for timeliness 
and operational procedure have been closely followed. 

2. Multifarious dissemination activities have occurred." The scope 
of these activities has been beyond the initial expectation of 
the program developers, particularly with regard to national 
television news coverage (CBS), an article in the June, 1972 

ssue of American Education , and the interest taken in this 
Project by the State of Oregon Department of Public Instruction. 

3. Over AGO youngsters from 345 families were enrolled and 
continued to pw-rticipate in the Karly Childhood Education Project. 
Initial response to the program was good and this enthusiasm 
remained. Thip enthusiasm has accrued not only for the Project 
materials and procedures but also for the pro^.ram staff, particu- 
larly the conmunity coordinators. 

4. The effort applied toward developing curriculum for the basic 
component instruction has produced 14 lessons for first-year and 
second-year students as well as a summer ' lesson packet for all 
participants. This alone was a formidable task and the accomplishment 
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appeared even more significant when buttressed by the favorable 
reception of those materials by the participating families. 

5. Adequate procedures were devised for selecting and training the 
Project teaching staff. Here again, the accomplishment was 
borne out by the continued positive reaction toward the community 
coordinators on the part of tha program participants. 

6. The usual and necessary problems and tasks of administration have 
been dealt with in an efficient manner. Critical incident reports 
have been rare and have not. dealt with a lack of inclusion of 
staff members in the Project decision-making processes. In 
addition, the evaluation scheme has provided information that 

has enabled informed decisions to be made. 
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Implementation Evaluation 

<^ 

As with any novel and Innovative project, particularly one such 
as this program which Included a heavy experimental segment, the problems, 
concerns, and lessons to be learned from the Implementation of the 
operation were of Interest. There are, of course, general areas of 
Implementation that are common to the InltlatJ^on phase of any given 
operation. These areas include delineation of the goals of the program, 
selection of personnel, development ot the operational processes that 
would guide the endeavor throughout its existence, and establishment of 
an evaluation scheme to monitor the effectiveness of the project. 

Program Assumptions and Goals 

The foundation of any program, and the subsequent success of Its 
operation, stems from the assumptions upon which that program Is based. 
Before those assumptions were finally articulated for the South Douglas 
County Ea.'ly Childhood Education Project, however, an assessment of the 
educational needs of the community was conducted* The needs assessment 
Involved school administrators, teachers, and members of the community 
at large operating as an advisory conrnilttee. This planning process 
took place over a period of 6 months and revolved around bl«weekly or 
monthly task group meetings. Then, based upon what was deemed to be 
needed, coupled with what. In the best judgement of members of the educa« 
tlonal community and the community as n whole, ought to be done, three 
assumptions concerning the Early Childhood Education Project were 
delineated. . These were: 
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® The program is designed to establish a parent and 
school partnership for the express purpose of 
encouraging and stimulating the educational growth 
and development of children t 

® Parents can be adequate and efficacious teachers. 

® It is the intent of the Project to maximize the 
individual differences and capabilities of each 
child who participates in the program. 



With these three assumptions in mind, certain broad percepts or 

"exploratory objectives" which the Project hoped to accomplish were 

defined* These included: 

^ To maximize the sense of competence, usefulness, 
and belongingness of parents, children, and other 
members of the community within the process of 
education. 

^ To maximize positive attitudes toward education 
throughout the conmunity. 

® To maximize the atmosphere of acceptance of diversity 
and of quest ive attitudes on the part of all community 
members. 

® To constitute the focus and structure of the primary 
grade school so that it adapts readily to the needs 
of individual children. 

^ To enhance children's patterns of success. 

^ To establish conditions such that an attitude of high 
aspiration - high achievement will obtain. 

^ To maintain reading readiness and the reading achieve-* 
ment of youngsters at a high level. 



Once the initial planning had been completed and the primary goals 
defined, the next step in the implementation process was that of select 
ing the staff to run the program. 
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Personnel Selection 

With respect to the implementation of the South Douglas County 
Early Childhood Education Project, no one of the staff could accurately 
be designated as a key or nuclear individual. Rather, the director, 
the supervisor of community coordinators, the educational specialist, 
the curriculum specialist, and the evaluator were required to work as 
a team with each not only bringing his unique contribution to bear 
upon the development of the program, but also subordinating and melting 
his own personal theoretical and practical ideas and concerns into 
the overall thrust of the project. In the case of this particular 
program, for which goals were developed and defined by persons 
who would not be directly involved with the daily operation of the 
project, each of the five management staff was selected in terms of 
his accordance w?. h the already established general ideas and goals 
that were to be implemented. \It was also assumed that the goals would 
be modified by the management staff as the planners* hopes became 
realities. 

The project director was, quite naturally, designated as the leaie,: 
of the operation. The key selection factors for this individual were 
enthusiasm toward the ideas and goals contained within the scope of the 
program, flexibility and willingness to deal with members of the educa* 
tional conmunity and the community at large, and some theoretical back-* 
ground and expc^rience in the discipline of preschool education. The 
iaeal person for this position would be one who had had experience in 
the area of early childhood education and who had felt the need and 
the desire to have a program such as this one established. 
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The supervisor of • conrounity coordinators (home visit teachers) 
is perhaps best conceived of as an assistant to the director. The 
selection of this individual was geared around the criteria of non* 
professional educational certif ication, i.e., a para professional, 
a known member of the cotranunity, previous experience in working with 
young children in an educational setting as a tea*;>*?r and parent, and 
flexible leadership ability. This latter cri*terion was especially 
important in terms of the South Douglas County Project since it was 
conceived and intended that after the program was developed and 
finalized it would be run by paraprofessionals. Also with regard to 
this Project, the individual currently serving in this capacity directed 
a pilot program involving 25 families during the year immediately preced- 
ing the one in which t^e program was implemented on a 3 school district 
basis. Thus this person had background experience relevant to the 
problems, techniques, and outcomes surrounding home visit teaching and 
modeling of instruction for parents. 

The educational specialist was responsible for implementing the 
specialized (handicapped) component of the Early Childhood Education 
Project. Selection criteria included certification in the area of 
special education, previous teaching experience with children receiving 
this kind of learning assistance, knowledge and desire to develop new 
curricula to provide specialized educational experiences for youngsters, 
and ability and desire to work with paraprofessionals and parents. 
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The curriculum specialist was charged with the responsibility to 
develop. learning experiences that incorporated the daily events which 
occurred in the home which could be utilized for, or from which could 
be gleaned, educational value for children participating in the basic 
component of the Project. This person was also to assist the educational 
specialist, in this regard, for the youngsters participating in the 
specialized component of the program. Four criteria were employed in 
selecting this individual. These included previous experience in 
teaching preschool and/or primary level children, theoretical back- 
ground in terms of how given basic educational skills should be taught, 
creativity, and an ability to incorporate ideas and constructive criti- 
cism pertinent to the curriculum from persons who did not possess an 
experience and knowledge background similar to that of the curriculum 
specialist. With regard to this latter criterion these "persons" 
would include parents, paraprofessionals, and professional educators. 

The evaluator, as the title directly implies, was required to 
monitor the progress of the program product and process outcomes. But 
from an indirect perspective, the evaluator was also expected to assist 
in the planning and ongoing modification of the Project. The selection 
factors utilized were essentially two: the technical knowledge and 
competence to perform evaluative research, and a theoretical and practical 
experience background in early childhood learning from the viewpoint of 
both basic and of special education* 

The final group of persons who completed the composition of the 
Project staff was that of the community coordinators. These individuals 
were crucial to the successful operation of the program for two reasons. 
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One was that these individuals were designated as para professionals who 
would continue to operate the program after the initial 3 year develop- 
ment phase. The other was that this group of staff members was the only 
direct and continual link, which was formed by means of their bi-weekly 
visits to the home of each participating family, between the management 
staff and the parents. The criteria used for selection of the 
community coordinators were combined into a rating form (see the 
Community Coordinator Rating Form). Each prospective coordinator 
was Interviewed and rated by either the director or the supervisor of 
community coordinators. If the interview rating exceeded an established 
cut-off score, the coordinator was invited to participate in an extended 
interv^iew/training session that was 1 week in duration. During this 
workshop, coordinators were involved in role playing situations con- 
cerning possible situations that might arise in their course of their 
working with participating parents and children. They also participated 
In general information sessions wherein the goals and procedures of the 
Project were delineated, the presentation of lessons in the home was 
modeled, and the purposes and procedures that might be employed at 
reading <*parties<* were outlined. Each of the coordinators was again 
rated by the director, supervisor of community coordinators, educational 
specialist, and the evaluator. Final selection of the coordinators was 
then made* 



NAME 
AGE 



SEX 



SOUTH DOUGLAS EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROJECT 
COMMUNITY COORDINATOR RATING FORM' 



i« Does the Aide: 



Yes No 



Have a car available for use 

Have a valid drfver^s license 

Have at least one chjld in 1st grade 
or above 

Live within the area served by the 
project 



2. Are: 



The wages paid by the project 
acceptable to the Aide 

The hours of work acceptable 
to the Aide 



Is the Aide easy to talk to? 

i 1 i 1 I i I { no opinion 

Hard Very 

Easy 



4.. Does the Aide seem to have the ability 
to work with different and varied 
types of people? 

I M I I I } 6 I no opinion 

Not at Def in- 

all Itely 

*5. Does the Aide: Yes No 

Listen well ^2 

Interrupt a speaker in mid-sentence 2 

Dominate the conversation 2 



*6. Would the Afde attempt to change a 
home environment which was felt 
to be unacceptable? 

I'll I I 1 6 1 

Def In- Not at 

itely ail 

7. How does the Aide feel about volun- 
teering time for training purposes? 

No problems 1 

Would not volunteer 

Valuable experience 2 



8. Has the Aide had experience working 

with children In the following 
areas: 

Handicapped 

Volunteer work In community 
Work In summer program 
Service-oriented work generally 
Custodial -oriented work 
Teaching or training 

9. Has the Aide had experience working 

with adults In the following areas: 

Handicapped 

Volunteer work In community 
Work In summer program 
Servlce-crlented work 
Custodial -oriented work 
Teaching or training 

10. Has the Aide: 

Worked with service-oriented pro- 
fessional personnel 

Received training by professionals 
In serv I ce-or tented occupations 



No opinion 



No opinion 



Yes 



2^ 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
Yes 



No 



No 

response 



Some No 

_2^ 

2 



No 

Response 
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No 

Yes No response 

IL In response to how the Aide would fft 
the role required by the job did 
the Aide Indicate: 

Would have no problems 2 

Personal strengths 2 

Personal weaknesses 2 . 

Would not fit the role at all ' 

Specific strengths and/or weaknesses Indicated (If any): 



* 12. Indicate the Aide's ability as you perceive 
It for each of the following general 

characteristics: Weak- ^to 

Strength ness opinion 

Punctua I Ity ^ ^ 

Teaching abl I ity-mode I ing instruction 2 

Organizing materials for work 2 

Following a schedule 2 

Thoughtful responding 2 ^ 

Friendliness 2 



Organizing answers to 
questions or problems 
requiring solution 

Working with I or 2 others 

Appearance 

Leadership abi I ity 

Flexibility 

Working with 3 or more people 
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A *'no" response on questions J and/or 2 would, fn most cases, d isqual ify the 
applicant* Questions 3-12 were used in the interview rating; points assigned 
are as Indicated* Maximum score Is 85; cut-off ts 60, i.e., 70^ 

Questions used In extended Interview/training session; maximum score Is 48, 
cut-off Is 34, i*e. 70% 
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Operational Processes 

The operation of the Early Childhood Education Project is 
guided by three sets of objectives. One set consists of annual 
goals (see pp. 11-12). These are revised on a yearly basis and 
encompass the areas of curriculum development, evaluation of student 
accomplishment, identification of elements of the program which are 
Important to its replication' in other settings, and identification 
of training needs of educational personnel working in the primary 
grade classrooms that are necessary to meet the conditions outlined 
by the exploratory objectives. A second set of process objectives 
envelopes the teaching element of the program (see Table 10). The 
"product" group of objectives relates to the actual behaviors that 
the community coordinators are to perform as they conduct their home 
visitations; the "process^^ group of objectives allude to the behaviors 
that hopefully will result from active participation in the Project. 
The third set of operational process objectives governs the management 
facet of the program (see Table 12)* The "product" group of objec- 
tives delineates areas in which various kinds of documents should be 
produced as a result of the management staff carrying out its assigned 
functions. The "process" group of objectives refers to the various 
planning, coordinating, and directing responsibilities which the 
management staff is charged to fulfill* 

Rather than present the rationale behind the development of these 
sets of objectives (which were, generally, gleaned from the needs assess* 
ment, the exploratory objectives, and the best judgement of members of 
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the educational community and the community at large). It would 
seem to be more appropriate to consider the key facets of the 
operation of the Project that would be of interest to persons 
implementing a program such as this one. 



Curriculum Development 



An area that has occupied much of the time and concerns of the 

management staff is that of the development of a curriculum for the 

Project participants* The task was fourfold: 

o to devise lesson packages that were useable by 
parents in the home; 

^ to incorporate activities into those lessons which 
occur naturally in a family environment and from 
which educational content pertinent to developing 
basic skills in reading, arithmetic, and discover- 
ing and exploring the wonders of one*s world could 
be garnered; 

^ to present those lessons to participants in a 
manner that was consistent with accepted knowledge 
concerning how children best learn and develop and 
pertinent to the best way to' teach a given basic 
skill; 

® to be able to individualize the level of content 
in any particular lesson to conform to the unique 
needs of any participant* 

The primary problem encountered was that there were few curricular 
materials on the market that met these four criteria. Moreover, those 
materials that were available were not designed for use in the home on 
a one-to-one basis. Furthermore, the limitations were even more acute 
within the specialized component of the program. The task of the manage 
ment staff became one of searching out, collectings and reviewing 
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existing curricula in order to compile a base of material from which 
the Project lessons could be devised for both the first level partici- 
pants (approximately 400 3, 4, and 5 year old youngsters participating 
for the first time) and the second level participants (12 5-year old 
children who had participated in the pilot program during the previous 
year). The product produced during this first year was an amalgamation 
of the collected existing material, the background knowledge accumulated 
by the supervisor of community coordinators during the pilot program 
experience, and the knowledge of the curriculum specialist (an experi* 
enced teacher from within the school district). Enveloping this 
process was an additional consideration, that of preparing a curriculum 
which was enjoyable to teach and to use for the participating families* 

The resultant curricula possessed both some strengths and some 
limitations* A survey of a self-selected sample of participating families 
conducted after 3 lessons had been presented (November) and of a random 
sample of families conducted in May revealed that over 85% of the respondents 
felt that most of the lessons were fun and enjoyable to teach and were also 
enjoyed by their participating children. Furthermore, in the Spring of 
1972, a detailed survey of the curriculum activities was taken at one of 
the Project reading ''parties". Those in attendance commented upon the 
necessity of inclusion, the ease of teaching, and the enthusiasm of their 
children with regard to most of the first level activities. An analysis 
of the results assisted in defining the acceptable and unacceptable 
aspects of the curriculum. Also, parents were asked as part of this 
survey whether they would be interested in being a member of a committee 
to help plan the curriculum for ensuing years. Some indication of the 
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enthusiasm and Interest that participants had, with respect to the 
curriculxim, was obtained from the many suggestions of activities to 
Include and of novel ways to teach existing activities, which had been 
suggested by parents and subsequently included on a "suggestions from 
parents" page in the lesson packets* The number of parents who indi- 
cated that they wanted to participate on a curriculum committee was 
overwhelming and the role they play on this committee would seem to 
be a vital link in the establishment of an educational partnership 
between the school and the community in the future.. 

Limitations in the development of the curriculum occurred in the 
areas of inclusion of activities occurring naturally in the home, of 
building learning activities commensurate with accepted knowledge of 
how children should be taught basic skills, of individualization of 
activities to fit each child, and of providing activities for fathers 
to teach cheir children. With regard to the first and fourth of these 
shortcomings in the curriculum design, some progress was made toward 
ameliorating these limitations. However, there is still much to be done 
and elimination of these liabilities will be of major focus during the 
next phase of development. The parent curriculum committee should play 
an important role in this instance. The second and third of these 
limitations appeared to be a reflection of a lack of theoretical and 
experiential background on the part of the management staff. It was 
difficult, if not impossible, to find an individual who adequately 
fulfilled the criteria of selection for the curriculum specialist. 
Heace, it is the intent of the Project to employ I to 3 consultants, 
who have the requisite background in curriculum development and 
classroom teaching experience, to aid in writing and revising the 
first-, second^, and third-level curricula. 
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The Supervisor of Community Coordinators 

As has previously been mentioned, the role of the supervisor of 
the community coordinators is critical to the success of a program 
such as this. The ultimate result of the Early Childhood Project is 
to develop and design a program that will be run almost entirely by 
paraprofessionals residing in the community being served. The experi- 
ence and knowledge gained from operating a pilot program identical in 
nature to the full scale Project was invaluable. This experience was 
advantageous not only because of the knowledge gained concerning the 
successes and pitfalls of such a program but also because it provided 
an outline for the skills and information that should be emphasized in 
a training program for future community coordinators* Such concerns 
as: how to model instruction for parents, how to work with a parent 
and 1, 2f or 3 children simultaneously, how to evaluate a child^s 
accomplishments while presenting a lesson^ how to organize one^s home 
visitation schedule, what to do about making up missed visits, how to 
prepare the necessary lesson materials for each child before making a 
home visit, how to prepare for and conduct a reading "party", and the 
many activities, tools, and techniques that might be utilized in the 
curriculum were deemed necessary to the training program for community 
coordinators as a result of experience gleaned from the pilot program* 

Besides being actively involved in the supervision and training 
of the coimunity coordinators, once the full-scale operation of the 
Project had begun, and in the development of curriculum, the supervisor 
of coimunity coordinators was the director of other aspects of the 
home visitation process. Each lesson packet contained a "coordinator's 
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outline" which delineated what activities were included in a particular 
lesson as well as the necessary materials and procedures to be used by 
the coordinator in presenting che lesson to the parent. The supervisor 
was responsible for writing these outlines. Moreover, this individual 
was also charged with the duty of training coordinators in the techniques 
of presenting each lesson. Experience pertinent to the necessary content 
of these training sessions was obtained by having the supervisor present 
each lesson to the 12 families participating for the second year (i.e., 
families from the pilot program) two weeks before that lesson was sched- 
uled for presentation to the first-year participants. Finally, the 
supervisor of community coordinators was required to assist in setting up 
a resource library that contained games, books, and other educational 
activities. Items from this library were distributed In a revolving 
manner to participating families on a bi-weekly basis. 



I 
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The Community Coordinators 

The selection procedures and initial training efforts for this 
vitally important group of staff members has been described as the 
"personnel selection" secti^^/ -^f * 's evaluation. There were, however, 
other important aspects of w*,. i:'roject implementation process that had 
direct bearing on the function of the coordinators. 

One of these was the necessary on-the-job training required for • 
this group. Weekly staff meetings were held, usually on Friday after- 
noons. These meetings provided an opportunity for additional training 
in the areas of familiarizing the coordinators with the content of the 
lesson to be presented to participants during the subsequent two weeks, 
organizing a given lesson for a particular child, modeling the instruc- 
tional techniques contained in that lesson for parents, and practicing 
the evaluation tasks that were necessary to monitor student progress. 
If a reading "party" was scl^'^uled for the next bi-weekly period, the 
staff meeting served as an opportunity to familiarize the coordinators 
with, and to practice, the activities contained in that reading "party". 
In addition, training in the skills necessary for working with groups 
of children was also done prior to each of the reading "party" periods. 
The director and supervisor of community coordinators had the primary 
responsibility for conducting these staff meetings while the other 
members of the management staff supplemented the training effort when 
needed. A second opportunity was also provided for the training of the 
coninunity coordinators by the supervisor of community coordinators and 
the educational specialist. Each of these individuals had the coordinators 
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working directly under their supervision present selected lessons 
to them as the coordinators would do in the home. 

Another aspect of the implementation process which had direct 
bearing on the function of the community coordinators was that of 
communication. The staff meeting not only enabled the coordinators 
to learn valuable teaching skills but also provided an opportunity 
for feedback comments and suggestions regarding the feelings of the 
parents toward the operational processes and curriculum materials 
provided by the Project. The home visit simulation exercises offered 
a chance for the coordinators to feed their novel ideas concerning 
working with parents back to the management staff for subsequent 
incorporation into the operation of the program. 

There are, as well, some additional facets of the overall func- 
tioning of the community coordinators which will require emphasis in 
succeeding years. One revolves around the area of lesson preparation. 
As the diversity of students increases, i.e., first-, second-, and 
third-year students, and as the sophistication of the curriculum accrues, 
the coordinators will be faced with an increasingly complex task of 
being prepared to assemble and teach lessons for each participating 
youngster* This problem will be dealt with by means of additional 
training* Another area of concern involves the problem of liaison 
between the coordinators and the regular classroom teachers of primary 
grade children. At present, each is only generally aware of what the 
other does, i.e., is unaware of the specific objectives and teaching 
techniques employed in each of- the two learning environments* This 
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lack of information is mollified somewhat through the 4-week sunmer 
program wherein home visitation coordinators work along side teachers 
with 5 year old Project participants in a school situation. During 
the next school year, other techniques designed to increase contact 
between teachers and coordinators will be employed. .These might include 
in-service meetings and workshops, a combined work schedule to include 
both home visits and teaching in the classroom, or conducting the 
reading "parties" in the first grade classrooms with parents, coordi- 
nators, teachers, preschoolers, and first graders all participating. 
A final problem area is one encompassing the process of collecting 
data relevant to the progress of participating youngsters. There are 
two types of objectives that require monitoring. One set consists of 
instructional objectives (see Table 1); the other group is comprised 
of lesson Qbjectives that are specific to a given lesson* packet and 
are subsets of the various instructional objectives. During the first 
operational year, not all instructional objectives were included in the 
curriculum. Consequently, baseline data was collected on all instruc- 
tional objectives during the beginning 6 weeks of the program. Follow-up 

collection occurred on selected instructional objectives that were 

directly related to lessons through the tasks delineated on the coordi- 
nator lesson outline, and was collected on the remaining instructional 
objectives through incidental observation. The thoroughness of observation 
over all children was high when the former follow-up procedure was utilized 
but was somewhat bower when the latter technique was employed. Hence, it 
is the intent to build evaluation methods into the coordinator lesson 
outline for all instructional objectives and to record baseline and 
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post* test observations in relation to the occurrence of the objective 
in the sequential curriculum. This procedure (and the curriculum 
sequence) will be modified for those students who have an opportunity 
to participate for only 1 or 2 years in the program* 

Relationship Between the Basic and Specialized Components 

As has been Jiscussed previously in this evaluation report, the 
specialized component may operate independently of the basic component or, 
in the case of some part icipants, youngsters may receive curriculum 
materials from both components. When children participate exclusively 
in either of the two components, there is no problem of overlap. The 
educational specialist performs within the specialized component much 
as the supervisor of community coordinators does within the basic com- 
ponent. That is, the educational specialist is responsible for curriculum 
development and coordinator training where those materials and individuals 
are assigned to children who participate only in the specialized program. 

In the instance where overlap does occur, however, some problems do 
arise. One such problem is that of which component will prepare coordi* 
nators to teach both types of learning experiences. In the past, this 
duty has fallen to the specialized component and will, generally, continue 
to be the case. However, the educational specialist will train coordi- 
nators connected with the basic component to use techniques employed by 
the specialized component as the need arises. And the procedure of 
reassigning coordinators to a particular family as youngsters move into 
or out of one component or the other will also continue to be employed. 
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sJnce to train all para professional community coordinators in the 
utilization of techniques used in both components would be too time 
consuming and expensive, although perhaps it might be an eventual 
possibility over a 5 year period. 

Another such problem is that of cross-referral. This is a matter 
of discovering adequate techniques to delimit when a child should be 
given different kinds of learning .experiences, from those he might 
currently be receiving, in order to avoid locking him into one or the 
other of the two components. During the first year of operation, the 
criterion of failure to master a skill after 95% of the children In a 
given age level had mastered the skill was used to refer youngsters to 
the specialized component (the criteria of parental request and/or 
obvious difficulty were used as well). Similarly, the reverse procedure 
was used to refer children from the specialized to the basic component, 
i.e.,' a child could successfully perform the skill or skills before 
957o of his peers were able to do so. However, this procedure allowed 
too much failure to occur for the child in question. For this next 
operational year, A year old participants are being screened with 
respect to their success on selected instructional objectives at the 
beginning of the school year. If they are not able to perform adequately, 
they will be referred to the specialized component; again, the reverse 
procedure will be employed for referral to the basic program. In future 
years, and as the curriculum becomes more individualized, children will 
be referred from one or the other of the two components as based upon 
their success/failure of "level one tasks" or activities irrespective of 
uheir age. This ultimate goal will allow children to be matched with 
levels and kinds of learning experiences that coincide with their individual 
needs. 
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Reading "Parties" 

The Early Childhood Education Project reading "parties" were 
held each 6 weeks. Parents of participating families and their 
children in the program met in small groups (6-10 parents and children) 
in a room in the school that the children would be attending in the 
future. The purposes of these gatherings were to provide group learn- 
ing experiences for the youngsters and to present the next lesson to 
be used over the succeeding 2 weeks to the parents. The community 
coordinator who normally visited them in their home presented the 
lesson and two additional coordinators conducted the learning activities 
which were provided for the children. Both groups met separately. Each 
"party" lasted approximately two hours^ two were held each day (one A.M. 
and one P.M.)^ and each coordinator presented lessons at 4 to 6 such 
"parties" over the bi-weekly period. 

These reading "parties" also were to provide an opportunity for 
parents to share information regarding teaching techniques and lesson 
activities that had succeeded and failed with their children. Also, it 
was to offer a chance for sharing ideas of other things to teach children 
and to present alternative ways of teaching these activities. The success 
of this facet of the reading "party" processes was less than adequate. 
This lack of accomplishment may have stemmed from three reasons. . First, 
the same group of parents and children did not meet together at each 
"party". Thus, the group usually consisted of relative strangers which 
may have had a dampening effect on conversation. Second, most of the 
families (except those who had participated in the pilot program) were 
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new participants. Perhaps, the fact that their role as teachers, 
the instructional techniques contained in the lesson packets, and 
indeed the lesson activities themselves were new to them left them 
uncertain as to what was successful or unsuccessful. And third, the 
coninunity coordinators were not trained in the techniques of initiating 
and stimulating group discussion^(at least the management staff did not 
provide this training). \ . 

For the next operational year, the management staff will attempt 
to rectify these limitations through a variety of means. One possible 
solution might be to have parents always meet as a group. Another 
might be to provide training for the coordinators which would make them 
better, able to lead group discussions. A third option might be to provide 
activities at the "party" where parents worked directly with their chil- 
dren; then after the activity was concluded, parents might meet as a 
group to discuss the teaching successes and problems involved in that 
particular activity before discussing the program as a whole. Still 
another solution might be to conduct the reading "parties" in a regular 
first grade classroom with the teacher, instructional aide, parents, 
coramunity coordinators. Project youngsters, and first graders operating 
as a class. 
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The Self-Concept of Participants 

The idea of "self-concept" is one that is implicit in much of 
the Project operational processes. This applies both to the partici- 
pating parents and to their children who are involved in the program. 
During the first year of operation, no specific and direct plans were 
outlined to monitor this phenomenon. In future operational years, an 
attempt will be made to evaluate this concept. The present state of 
knowledge and of measuring instruments with regard to one's "self- 
concept" are rudimentary and indirect so this evaluation will focus on 
behaviors exhibited by participants which might be assumed to be 
reflective of "self-concept". Some behaviors that might be used to 
monitor this phenomenon are: a "can-do" attitude exhibited toward 
learning or teaching tasks, exercising initiative or learning on one's 
own, enthusiasm and willingness toward continued participation in the 
program, and positive responses on a questionnaire. As is the case 
with most of the Early Childhood Education Project "exploratory objec- 
tives". It would not be accurate to evaluate the change in the self- 
concept of participants but rather, it would be important to monitor 
whether or not the program provides the conditions under which the 
self-concept of all participants would be maximized* That is, it would 
seem necessary to evaluate whether those persons with an initially high 
or positive self-concept maintained that status and to monitor whether 
those individuals with a relatively low or negative self-concept enhanced 
their stature* 
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Program Evaluation 

The evaluation scheme of the Early Childhood Education Project 
is organized around two guiding principles. These are that the 
evaluation process should provide data which enables informed decisions 
to be made, and that the evaluative data should be provided as part of 
the natural course of program operation rather than be imposed upon it. 
The implication of the first of these principles is that information 
which bears upon the Successes and failures of the program process and 
product outcomes, and which alludes to why such successes or failures 
might have occurred, should be obtainable. The second of these guide- 
posts implies that the evaluative data should be gathered as part of 
the normal course of work and not require any extra operations (except 
that of recording observations). 

Rather than outline in detail all of the operational processes 
involved in the Project evaluation plan, the reader is advised to review 
the chart entitled "South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Projec 
Evaluation Time-Line". This time line was revised near the end of the 
first year of Project operation and will continue to be updated as the 
need arises* A detailed account of each of the evaluation instruments 
is outlined below* 

School Performance Data and Reading Readiness Tests 

These two kinds of data are collected from that currently used 
within each of the school districts served by the Project. Such items 
as attendance records, reading readiness test scores, success on 
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standardized tests of achievement, and performance recorded on 
behavioral checklists is used as historical or baseline measures and 
as bench-marks against which to view student accomplishment in the 
primary grades. Comparisons will be made between Project and non-Project 
participants. 

Student Evaluation Form 

This document is at the heart of the evaluation scheme. It serves 
two purposes: it functions as a note-recording device which enables the 
coninunity coordinators to individualize each child's instruction program; 
and it functions as a checklist enabling the community coordinator to 
monitor each child's progress on each lesson, to record each child's 
successful accomplishment of program instructional objectives, and to 
record whether or not lessons were actually presented and used. Moreover, 
it aids the management staff in determining whether or not the lessons are 
effective. Each coordinator completes this instrument for each partici- 
pating child. Analysis is done after each 3 lessons are presented and 
monitored, i.e., every 6 weeks. 

Student Behavioral Checklist 

This instrument Is utilized In collecting bench-mark data for first 
grade children with respect to their performance on the 38 Project 
instructional objectives. These data which were collected during the 
first operational year reflect the baseline performance of youngsters 
who have not participated in a concerted preschool education program. 
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Data collected in future years will be used to monitor the carry- 
over in performance from the final year of participation In the program 
to the first grade, to compare performance of participants vs. non- 
participants, and as a diagnostic device for assisting the first grade 
teacher In planning Initial Instructional programs for students enter- 
ing the first grade. With regard to Project participants, this checklist 
serves as a tally sheet for recording a youngster's accomplishment over 
3 years of participation. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale & 
The Basic Concept Inventory 

These two standardized instruments are used as initial diagnostic 
devices for children designated or referred to the specialized component 
of the Project. They were chosen because each instrument diagnoses 
performance of skills for which follow-up learning experiences can be 
provided by the Project. 

Student Evaluation Form - modified 

In its modified form* this document is used as a checklist to 
monitor community coordinator performance in accordance with the teach- 
ing product and process objectives within the specialized component. 

Individual Lesson Checklist 

One such checklist relates to each lesson designed to assist a 
child in successfully mastering each ^'enabling objective*' subsumed 
under the Project instructional objectives within the specialized 
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component. It also allows the community coordinator to record mastery 
of all sub-objectives for each enabling objective attempted. 

Student Progress Record 

This Instrument Is employed to monitor progress of youngsters who 
participate In the specialized component of the program. It Is the 
specialized component Instructional objective counterpart of the Student 
Behavioral Checklist from the basic component. 

Critical Incident Report 

This is the primary instrument for providing feedback on In-house 
staff Involvement In decision making and a secondary device for provid- 
ing Information for modifying Internal /external program and staff opera- 
tions. The form Includes opportunity for initial statement of the 
problem, collection of additional data which bears on that problem, 
restatement of the problem, and for Indicating the problem solution. 

File List 

There is one such list for each file maintained by each of the 
management staff and a master index compiled from the individual lists. 
The lists are used as references for the location of Project documents 
and materials as well as for recording the kinds of materials kept by 
the program. 
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Minutes of Meetings 

These documents provide verification of management component 
product and process objectives requiring attendance at meetings, 
feedback to the staff and conmunity, and a record of meetings which 
were held. 

Project Calendar of Events 

This list is presented to each staff member and provides notification 
of events and processes which will occur within the stated time period 
(6 weeks - 2 months). It provides a detailed account of Project time- 
frame guidelines and deadlines. 

Project Log 

This device provides an on-going record of Project events and 
processes. The form allows for indicating the date, event, and pertinent 
management objective covered by that event. A log is maintained by each 
management staff member and these are amalgamated into the general Project 
Log* 

Parent Project '"urvey Questionnaire 

This survey contains questions related to: evaluation of the overall 
project; monitoring of the effectiveness and quality of the comnunity 
coordinators; and assessment of the effectiveness, usefulness, and 
desirability of the curriculum materials. In general, it contains 
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checklist and rating scale types of items measuring compliapr,e with 
Project teaching product and process objectives* 

"I Can Do Book" 

This is a booklet containing the Project instructional objectives. 
It is given to each participating family when their 5 year old children 
complete their period of participation in the Project. It is written 
in rhyming form and provides each youngster with a chance to show off 
his accomplishments. 

Coninunity Action Data 

This area of data collection revolves around the monitoring of 
the Project "exploratory objectives". The data to be collected will be 
of a descriptive or demographic nature such as the existence and activity 
of community groups dealing with education, school bond election results, 
school attendance patterns, student achievement patterns, teacher attend- 
ance patterns, and school vandalism incidence rates. 
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Preliminary Cost Analysis 

The cost analysis data presented in this section of the report, 
it must be emphasized, are only preliminary. Many expenses occur 
during the start»up phase of operation which may later prove to have 
been unnecessary. Moreover, as the operation of a program continues, 
expenses which had not been anticipated or even desired will arise 
because the operational needs of the program change. 

Two facets of the cost of the Project are detailed in Tables 
CAl & CA2. One set of figures delineates the costs involved for the 
development and implementation of a program such as this. The other 
set of figures displays the costs with regard to the implementation 
of an existing program. In this latter case, the curriculum would 
already be available for use; the management staff (e.g«, an elementary 
school principal, an evaluator, and a curriculum specialist) would be 
employed as ^'consultants'* on a needs basis, i.e., for initial community 
coordinator training, evaluation data analysis and reports, and modify- 
ing or creating needed learning materials, respectively; and the project 
would be run almost entirely b^ paraprofessionals from the comnunity. 

These sets of costs are based on a pupil load of 440 in the basic 
component and 60 in the specialized component. Furthermore, other 
parameters, perhaps unique to a rural area, affect the expense of 
operation. Distances between homes are greater than in many urban 
areas so the travel costs would be affected. The ratio of children to 
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families^ in the case of families being served by this Project, is 
10:8, The wealth of the area served by the Project is among the 
lowest of any area in the State of Oregon. Hence, the cost of living 
and, reciprocally, the salaries paid may be somewhat lower than in 
other areas. And finally, whereas a view of the costs of a program 
such as this will become more accurate when computed from a longer 
period of operational experience, the overall cost of $130 per child 
participating in the basic component is a guideline that is set as the 
resultant cost. Hence, the operation of the Project is geared toward, 
and will be modified if deemed necessary, to achieve this goal of 
$130 per child. 

In light of the above discussion, it is important to explore some 
of the strengths and limitations of this model within which to operate 
a preschool education program. It is assumed that an existing building 
exists in which the project staff may be located. First of all, the 
capital outlay expense is minimal. Secondly, in an area where families 
tended to be larger and distances between homes tended to be shorter, 
the rate of increase in costs would be less than the rate of increase 
in the number of persons being served (given, of course, an approximately 
equal cost of living factor as reflected by c**^ .ent wage and salary 
scales). Thirdly, the cost of curriculum materials is gratifyingly low, 
i.e., about $19.50 per child per year. Fourth, the model allows for 
much more flexibility in terras of operation, time of participation, cost, 
and (most importantly) the learning experiences provided for children 
than a more traditional type of preschool experience. With respect to 
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the shortcomings of this model, there is some difficulty in locating 

1 

and assembling prepared curriculum materials which are directly 
applicable to a home teaching situation, pre-training and on-the-job 
training is required for the para professionals involved, and some 
means of transportation must be available for use by the community 
coordinators throughout the day. 



Table CA 1 



Development and Implementation of 
a Pre-School Education Program for 
3, 4, & 5 Year Old Children 

Cost Analysis 



BASIC COMPONENT 



N = 440 



A. Salaries 



Director (1, F.T.E.,12 mo.) 
Evaluator (1, 3/4 F.T.E.,12 mo.) 
Curriculum Specialist 

(1, F.T.E., 11 mo.) 
Community Aide Supervisor • 

(1, F.T.E., 10 mo.) 
Conmunity Aides (14, F.T.E.- 

35 families /aide, 9 mo.) 
Secretary (2, F.T.E.,. 11 mo.) 



B. Supplies 



Office 
Curriculum 
Resource Library 
Telephone 

C. Travel 

Management 
Community Aides 
(lOC/mi.) 

D. Capital Outlay 

E. Other Expense 

Fringe benefits 



12,750. 
9,880. 

9,550. 

5,700. 

27,000. 
7,560. 



1,700. 
6,000. 
2,500. 
650. 



550. 
3,500. 
2,700. 

9,420. 



$72,440.00 



$10,850.00 



$ 4,050.00 
$ 2,700.00 

$ 9,420.00 



$99,460.00 



$225/child - 1st year 

$665/child - 3 years (capital outlay expense 

for 1 year only) 



Table CA 1 (cont^dO 



Cost Analysis 



SPECIALIZED COMPONENT N =: 60 



A« Salaries 



Director (1,F.T.E.,12 mo,) 2,250, 

Evaluator (1,3/4 F.T,E,,12 mo.) 1,750, 
Educational Specialist 

(1, F.T.E., 11 mo.) 13,450. 
Comnunlty Aides 

(3, F.T.E.-20 families/ 

aide, 10 xno.) 9,000. 

Secretary (1, F.T.E.,11 mo.) 3,800. $30,250.00 



B« Supplies 



Office 300. 

Curriculum 700. 

Resource Library 300. 

Telephone 215. $ 1,515.00 

C. Travel 

Management 300. 
Community Aides 

(lOc/ml.) 1,750. $ 2,050.00 

D. Capital Outlay 500. $ 500.00 
E« Other Expense 

Consultant /training . 5,500. 

Fringe benefits 3,930. $ 9,430-00 



$43,745.00 

$730/chlld - 1st year 
$l,990/chlld - 3 years (consultant/training 

& capital outlay 
expense for 1 year only) 



Table CA 2 



Implementation of a Pre-School 
Early Childhood Education Program 
for 3, 4, & 5 Year Old Children 

Cost Analysis 



BASIC COMPONENT 



N = 440 



A. Salaries 



Director (1, 1/8 F.T.E.,12 mo.) 
Evaluator (1, 1/16 F.T.E.,12 mo.) 
Curriculum Specialist 

(1, 1/16 F.T.E.,11 mo.) 
Community Aide Supervisor 

(1, F.T.E., 10 mo.) 
Conmunity Aides (10, F.T.E.- 

35 families /aide, 9 mo.) 
Secretary (1, 1/2 F.T.E., 11 mo.) 



B. Supplies 



Office 
Curr iculum 
Resource Library 
Telephone 

C. Travel 

Management 
Conmunity Aides 
(10<f/ml.) 

D. Capital Outlay 

E. Other Expense 

Fringe benefits 



1,600. 
725. 

600. 

5,700. 

27,000. 
1,900. 



1,000. 
6,000. 
2,500. 
400. 



300. 
3,500. 
500. 

4,875. 



$37,525.00 



$ 9,900.00 



$ 3,800.00 
$ 500.00 

$ 4,875.00 



$128/child/year 
$400/child/3 years 



$56,600.00 



ERIC 



Table CA 2 (cont'd,) 



Cost Analysis 
SPECIALIZED COMPONENT N =: 60 



A. Salaries 



Educational Specialist 

(1, F.T.E., 11 mo.) 13,450. 

Evaluator (1, 1/16 F.T.E.,12 mo.) 725. 
Community Aides (3, F.T.E.- 

20 families /aide, 10 mo.) 9,000. 

Secretary (1, 1/4 F.T.E.,11 mo.) 950. $24,125.00 



B. Supplies 



Office 200. 

Curriculum 900. 

Resource Library 500. 

Telephone 150. $ 1,750.00 

C. Travel 

Management 200. 
Community Aides 

(10«/mi.) 1,850. $ 2,050.00 

D. Capital Outlay 250. $ 250.00 

E. Other Expense 

Consultant/training 5,500. 

Fringe benefits 3,135. $ 8,635.00 



. $36,810.00 

$615/child - 1st year 
$l,650/child - 3 years (consultant/training 

& capital outlay expense 
for I year only) 



